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Preface 


During my numerous visits to the rural and semi-urban 
areas in different parts of the country, I had the opportunity 
and the privilege of meeting & large number of young persons 
with great idealism and zeal and who had positive attitudes 
towards service to others. They showed willingness and a keen 
urge to explore new approaches to different problems of the 
society. Most of these young persons Were students studying 
in different colleges and universities, particularly at the under- 
graduate level. 


2. I have been receiving inspiration from these groups of 
young people and strongly feel that if properly harnessed and 
utilised, they could prove to be powerful instruments for social, 
cultural and economie change. 

3. The programme of adult education in our country needs 
the services of such active and committed young persons. They 

er direction so that they could 


realise the importance of the programmes of adult education 


and the ways in which those could 


practical orientation has to 4 : 
teresting manner. A short book in simple language dealing with 


the concept of adult education, some significant programmes 
undertaken in the past and those being organised at present and 
important organisational, administrative and academic aspeots 
would go a long way in helping these young students in imple- 
menting the different programmes of adult education. 


( viii ) 


4. It is with this objective in mind that the present attempt 
has been made. It is expected that the feed-back gained from the 
field would be of considerable help in revising the book in due 
course. I earnestly hope that our young students in the colleges 

_ and universities, particularly at the under-graduate level, would 
make the best use of this book. For deeper understanding and 
study of specialised subject-areas, however, a series of other 
books will have to be prepared. The bibliography provided 
could be of some use in this regard. 


N. A. ANSARI 
Ex-Joint Director 
Directorate of Adult Education 


804/11, Chopal, Okhla 
Jamia Nagar, Delhi 
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CHAPTER 1 


Brief Historical Background 


Urdu couplet which applies, 


1. We may begin with an 
turns of fortune of our adult 


in no small measure, to the various 
education programme: 


Ayer pSE G2 OA, 
“fii IS eg} 


(On our long and difficult journey, we have so far 
travelled in this way; 


We fell, we got up, we fell again, got "P again 
and continued our journey) 


2.. India has hada very long tradition of mass education which 
issues, A variety of 


centred mainly round the social and moral 
methods mostly oral were used for this purpose by the saints and 
Sages, by the story-tellers and folk artists. The primary objective 
of this old system of mass education was, however, to educate 
People in the real sense by making them conscious of their moral 
and social obligations. It has been reported that in 1836-37, 
the percentage of literacy in the country was only 6. The Indian 
pu Commission (1882-83) strongly recommended that! 
e existing night schools in Bombay, Madras and Bengal be 
extended to all the provinces in India. It may be mentioned that 
the emergence of night classes in England in the wake of Indus- 
trial Revolution had an impact On India. The emergence of 
jail school was another important feature during this period. 


3 


Li 
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Mention may be made of the Lucknow and Sultanpur jails in 
U.P. The cooperative movement also provided a useful base for 
starting adult literacy classes in different parts of the country. 


3. When popular ministries were formed in the provinces in 
1937, adult education was accepted, for the first time, as a definite 
responsibility of the government and this programme was 
considered as a movement. The Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation (CABE) at its fourth meeting in December, 1938, appoin- 
ted an Adult Education Committee under Dr. Syed Mahmud, 
the then Minister of Education, Bihar. This Committee stress- 
ed the need for training of literacy teachers for the first time and 
dealt with other aspects, such as, motivation of adults, use of 


audio-visual media, programmes of retention of literacy and 
u 
continuing education. 


4. Mention may be made of the Bombay Adult Education 
Committee under the leadership of Shri B. G. Kher, Premier 
and Education Minister; the Literacy Campaign of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore; ‘Each One Teac 


(Punjab); Education Expansion Department in U.P., ; Depart- 


slamia, Delhi where 


quality of life throug! 
and life-long process, T. 
to get adult education 


5. The post-independence era in adult education saw the 
gradual acceptance 


of thé broader concept of adult education. 
The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) at its 14th 
meeting in January 1948 Tegarded adult education in the 
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country as an ‘imperative’. A sub-committee was appoin- 
ted under the chairmanship of Shri Mohan Lal Saksena which 
laid greater emphasis on general education to enable every Indian 
to participate effectively in the new social order of the newly 
independent India. This concept of General Education was 
further developed by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the then 
Education Minister, who termed it as ‘Social Education’. Next 
year, the CABE at its 15th meeting held at Allahabad in 1949 
accepted Social Education as the main and significant programme 
of education for the masses in the country. 

6. At the national level, an important step in the field of 
adult education was the establishment in 1956 of the National 
Fundamental Education Centre, whose functions included 
training and orientation of key personnel, experimentation in 
preparation of materials, conducting research and evaluation and 
performing the important function of à clearing house of ideas 
and information in the country in the feld of adult education. 

7. Another mile-stone in the field of adult education has 
been the launching, in 1967-68 of a three-dimensional integrated 
programme of Farmers’ Training and Functional Literacy. 
This was for the first time that the three Central Ministries, 
namely, Agriculture, Information & Broadcasting and Education 
coordinated their efforts in imparting relevant education includ- 
ing functional literacy to the farmers in the high yielding variety 
Programme areas. 


8. Yet, another effort in the field of adult education has been 
s during 1975- 


the launching of non-formal education programme 
76 in the country both for the non-school going © è 
out-of-school youth and adults. These non-formal education 
programmes covered several areas, such as, urban workers, 


programmes linked to development, continuation education 
through universities, library reading services and other non- 


formal education programmes undertaken by several institutions 


and agencies. (ur 
9. A significant step in the field of adult education in the 
country has been the launching all over the country on October 
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2, 1978, of the National Adult Education Programme (NAEP) 
with the uphill task of covering ten crore illiterates in the age- 
group of 15 to 35 within a period of 5 years. 

10. With a view to assessing the National Adult Education 
Programme, a Review Committee consisting of eminent educa- 
tionists, technicians and specialists was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Dr. D.S. Kothari in 1979. The report of the 
Committee was submitted to the Government the next year in 
April 1980 for consideration. The recommendations of the Review 
Committee were examined in detail by the Government who 
decided to broadly accept them. Priority was accorded to the 
adult education programme by including it under the Minimum 
Needs Programme in the Sixth Five Year Plan and also under the 
new 20-Point Programme of the Prime Minister. The recom- 
mendations of the Review Committee are, therefore; considered 


Significant and valuable in undertáking the programme of adult 
education in the years to come, 


CHAPTER 2 


Concept and Scope 


«Education is the most important part of our plans. 
Industry and agriculture, which are important for us, will 
grow adequately only if there is the background of mass 
education... .I am quite convinced in my mind that the first 
plan among our plans and development schemes, 78 univer- 
sal education. . . . Wherever you go, at the back of it, at the 
base of it, must lie education.” 


l. These meani words of our late Prime Minister 
cance of 


Jawaharlal Nehru describe the real concept and signifi 


education, particularly, mass education for the development 


of a developing country like ours: 


2. Adult education constitutes ‘a package of educational 


activities and programmes’ for out-of-school youth and adults 
€ H n H : 
outside the formal educational system’. This education aims 


at providing reliable and adequate information, better knowledge 
and skills with a view to improving the ‘life style’ and also the 
earning capacity of our clientele. The main objective of adult 


education, therefore, is to enable people to be 
and self-reliant by understanding the situation in which they live 
and in solving the problems faced by them. President Nyerere 
of Tanzania rightly defines adult education as “the key to the 
development of free men and free societies. Tts function is to 
help men to think for themselves, f^ make their own decisions 
and to execute those decisions for themselves." 

3. Adult education is not merely good in itself, it is a means 


to an end, namely, to achieve valuable socio-economic goals of 
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securing a satisfying and meaningful life, liberation of man’s 
creative talents and freedom from all bondages. This liberation 
leads to improvement in one’s environment, his development 
in all aspects—economic, social and cultural—both as an 
individual and as a member of the community to which he 
belongs. 


4. In many countries like ours where nearly two-thirds or 
more of adults above 15-- are unable to read and write, pro- 
grammes of eradication of illiteracy, occupy and naturally 
80, an important place. There is, however, a strong but mistaken 
tendency to equate adult education with literacy, ‘treating the 
two as the same thing’. This ‘tends to hide other very important 
needs for and possibilities from adult education’, In India, very 


system to evolve concepts like those of ‘Social Education’, 
‘Non-formal Education’ and ‘Functional Literacy’ with a view 
to rectifying the error of equating adult education with literacy. 
Again, attainment of literacy is considered not as a goal in it- 


universal literacy, 
have programmes of ‘Second Chance’, ‘Further’ and ‘Continu- 
ation’ education which are known by 


level non-formal education Courses. 


6. In the present, Indian context, 
educational Planning is to make 
facilities and Programmes of ed 
formal and non-formal modes of 


‘the long-range goal of 
available diverse networks of 
'ucation, combining both the 
learning, 1t should enable all 
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7. Another significant dimension of adult education in the 
country is the emphasis in our planning efforts to ensure pro- 
vision of relevant educational activities particularly to the eco- 
nomically, socially and educationally disadvantaged sections of 
society. This is quite in conformity with what the Father of the 
Nation, Mahatma Gandhi proposed many years ago that ‘edu- 
cation should be so revolutionized as to answer to the wants 
of the poorest villager’. 


CHAPTER 3 


Adult Education in the Sixth 
Five Year Plan 


1. The Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) emphasises a minimum 
essential education to every citizen in the country irrespective 
of age and sex. This objective can be achieved by cooperation 
between the different sectors and coordination between the var- 
ious agencies. The programmé has to be necessarily flexible. 
Technocracy is to be adopted as the major instrument for im- 
parting literacy, numerary and practical skills relevant to eco- 
nomic activities of the people concerned. Post-literacy and 
continuing education are also essential aspects of the adult 
education programme. Non-formal education for out-of-school 
youth and adults with emphasis on the age-group of 15 to 35 is 
to be given high priority. 

2. The programme of adult education which was initiated 


during the previous five year plans and which formed part of 
the minimum needs Programme of elementary education, is 
Sought to be made more effective. "The programme is also to 
be extended in collaboration with other developmental agencies 


through carefully designed group—specific and work-based 
curricula—which would be integrated as part of the developmen- 
tal activity. Cooperation of t 


he employment agencies is also to 
be obtained and available facilities fully utilised. 
3. The backward and 


weaker sections like those of sche- 
duled castes and Scheduled tribes, landless labourers, slum 


dwellers and women will be given due priority while de- 
Signing the adult education programmes, The Strategy to be 
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adopted in this regard would take care of the varied needs, 
interest and situations of the beneficiaries. 


E The voluntary agencies of established repute will be 
actively associated in the adult education programmes. Such 
organisations have, in the past also, shown great capacity and 
Ness scope for innovations in different aspects of the Programme. 
Their participation and involvement will, therefore, be extremely 
useful in undertaking adult education programmes in the varied 
and different situations. 

i The new 20-Point Programme of the Prime Minister of 
facti Smt. Indira Gandhi lays emphasis on the spread of 
universal elementary education for the age-group 6 to 14 with 
special focus on girls and simultaneously involves students and 
voluntary agencies in the programmes for the removal of adult 
illiteracy. 


6. With a view to ensuring better implementation of the Adult 


Education Programme, the following policies and strategies for- 
mulated by the Government deserve mention. 


(i) The Government of India will continue to provide 


grants-in-aid to voluntary organisations working 
in the field of adult education. However, keeping in 
ed earlier about infiltrations in 
]untary organisations having 
stricter scrutiny will be made of 


view the criticism voie 


the voluntary organisa 


for their programmes to 

ments infiltrating the programme. For this purpose 
certain norms have been prescribed by the Govern- 
ment which have been circulated to all concerned. 
The procedure for giving grants to these organi- 
sations has also been modified to ensure better 
performance and proper utilisation of funds by the 

voluntary agencies. 

(ii) Larger participation of students 
programme will be enlisted as envisaged in the new 


in the adult education 
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(iv) 


(v 
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20-Point Programme. Necessary modalities for the 
Same are being worked out and will be sent to all 
concerned in due course. 


According to 1981 Census, 243 districts out of 402 
have literacy rate below the national average. The 
literacy rate is also very low amongst women, 
Scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, migrant labourers 
and other weaker Sections of the society. Concerted 
efforts will be made to organise programme for wider 
Coverage of these target-groups and areas so as to im- 


be the endeavour of the Government to take steps 
for covering 100% adult illiterates in the age group 


of 15 to 35 (numbering about 10,74 erores) by the 
year 1990. 


Special attention would be paid to the organisation 
of adult education programme for the physically handi- 
capped. As the past experience in organisation of 


mental projects will be taken up as soon as possible. 


The Adult Education Programme would be imple- 
mented in three phases:— 


Phase I : A Programme of about 300 to 350 hours 
Spread over a year, Tt would include basic 
literacy, general education with emphasis 
on health and family planning, functional 
Programmes relating to the learner's vo- 
cations and some familiarity with laws 
and policies affecting them. 

Phase II : A Programme of about 150 hours Spread 
over a year. It would be the Stage of ro. 
inforcement of literacy skills and its use 
in the daily life, as well as wider education 
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including appreciation of science in re- 
lation to one’s environment, elements of 
geography and history emphasising India’s 
great and composite culture. This stage 
should contribute to improvement of vo- 
cational skills and initiate learning about 
supplemental, employment (e.g. village in- 
dustries, dairying, poultry, piggery). The 
participants should be encouraged to form 
discussion groups and to organise action for 


development. 


Phase III : A programme of approximately 100 hours 


(vi) 


spread over a year. The aim at this stage 
should be achievement of a reasonable de- 
gree of self-reliance in literacy and function- 
ality and better appreciation of the scope 
and value of science. This stage should also 
strengthen the ability to discuss important 
problems facing the individual, family and 
the community and to take organised action 
for their betterment. 


The programmes of post-literacy and follow-up 
will be activated and strengthened to avoid relapse 
into illiteracy of neo-literates and induct them in the 
process of self-learning. 

If the instructor organises classes for the second and 
the third phases also, he would be given extra re- 


muneration, the- details for which would be worked 


out shortly. 

The National Board of Adult Education would be 
reconstituted to advise Government on formulation 
of policies and programmes of adult education and 
for coordination in their implementation. Its res- 
ponsibility would also include support to development 
of the State Resource Centres, monitoring, evaluation 
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research and improvement in the quality and. coverage 
of the programme. 

(vitt) Steps will also be taken to activise all existing State 
Boards of Adult Education. 

(i) Suitable schemes will be formulated to support tra- 
ditional and folk arts per se and also their fuller and 
Wider use in the furtherance of literacy and adult 
education programme. 


(z) The potential of electronic media particularly the 
telecasting/broadcasting network available through 
INSAT would also be utilised for the adult education 
programme, 


PART II 


Some Programmes of Adult 
Education—A Brief Description 


In this part, brief mention will be made of some of the 
programmes of Adult Education, in the country. This will 
give an idea about the work done earlier under the broad 
field of Adult Education. 


CHAPTER 4 


Social Education 
phe den Lune. 


x7 
199 P2 2 ft ait a) 


Background 

1. The eternal truth contained in this Urdu couplet became à 
reality for the Indian people with the advent of Independence in 
1947. Life in all its multifarious aspects began to broaden, par- 
ticularly so in the field of education. It was quickly realised that 
a system of education designed to serve the ends of a colonial 
administration would not suit the needs and meet the challenges 
of the emerging democratic society. In such a society the adults 
would have the rights, responsibilities and obligations which 
they did not possess hitherto, and for the efficient discharge of 
which they needed education. This fundamental fact was elo- 
quently put forward by Saiyidain, one of the architects of edu- 
cation in post-independent India, when he said: 

“If we are to build a workable democratic order in which 

the reasoned will of the majority is to prevail, is it not nece- 

ssary to ensure that that will is intelligent, enlightened and 

inspired by benevolent rather than malevolent motives and 

purposes ?....I have become increasingly conscious that 


"This is a couplet composed by the Urdu and Persian poet in India, 


Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal (1870-1938), popularly known, as the ‘Poot- 
Philosopher of the East Tho English translation of this is as under : 
*Fettered and cramped, life is like a little, sluggish rivulet ; 


Freed, it becomes & boundless ocean" 
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now it (Adult Education) is a matter of life and death which 
can be ignored or postponed only at grave peril.” 


Concept and Contents 


2. As the existing programme of Adult Education in the 
country was mostly confined to the removal of illiteracy, it was 
felt that the entire programme should be re-planned with the 
wider objective of making the adult a responsible citizen in the 
new society that has been taking shape in the post-independent 


period. In the significant words of the then Education Minister, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad: 


“This is where the need for Adult Education—in our coun- 
try we have given it the name of Social Education—be- 
comes imperative. By Social Education, we mean education 
for the complete man. It will give him literacy so that the 
knowledge of the world may become accessible to him. 
Tt will teach him to harmonise himself with his environ- 
ment and make the hest of the physical conditions in which 
he subsists. It is intended to teach him improved crafts 
and modes of production so that he can achieve economic 
betterment. It also aims at teaching him rudiments of 
hygiene, both for the individual and the community so 
that our democratic life may be healthy and prosperous. 
The last, but not the least, this education should give him 
training in citizenship so that he obtains some insight into 
the affairs of the world and can help his government to 
take decisions which will make for peace and progress." 

3. The First Five Year Plan define 


d this newly coined term 
of social education as 


“a comprehensive programme of com- 
munity uplift through community action’. Social education was 


meant to serve the four-fold purpose of (i) promoting social 
cohesion by creating a common culture in which all national 
elements could participate and also creation of a common cli- 
mate for their cooperative efforts; (ii) conservation and improve- 
ment of national resources, both material and human, (iii) buil- 


ding up cooperative groups and institutions; and (iv) inculcating 
& social ideology. 


Social Education D 


4. In brief, we may say that in the programme of Social 
Education, environmental education was given due emphasis. 
For human resource development, efforts were to be made to 
educate the common man to understand the rights and duties 
of a citizen, to improve his productive capacity and to enable 
him to lead a fuller and richer life. Social education was also 
expected to teach people the skills which are necessary for build- 
ing up groups, qualified and willing to use the available resources 
in the community for the good of all. These skills also comprised 
of a collective study of the problems faced and action required 
for solving them. Social education was, therefore, required to 
promote and support the various existing institutions and to 
create an awareness in the minds of the people for identifying 
the problems faced by them and for solving them in the best 
practicable manner. An important function of social education 
was to prepare the people to subordinate their private welfare 
to the welfare of their group, their community and their country 
and to do this joyfully. Social education was to make the lowest 
amongst us acquire the habit of viewing his work and ideal as 
his contribution towards this fulfilment. It is worthwhile to 
remind ourselves of UNESCO's concept of Fundamental Edu- 
cation viz. the "basic minimum and general education' which 
enables the individuals to live richer and fuller lives in ‘adjust- 


Ment with their changing environment’. 


Implementation 
(a) Staff 
5. Social Education became a part of the Community Deve- 
‘lopment Programme when the same was launched in 1952. 
For the implementation of this programme, two workers, quo 
male Social Education Organiser and the other lady Social 
Education Organiser were appointed as members of the Block 
Level team of extension officers. When a number of blocks 
constituted a ‘project’, & Chief Social Education Organiser eg 
also appointed at the Project Level. The male and the lady Social 
r the administrative control 


Education Organisers worked unde 
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of the Block Development Officer for technical guidance. 


However, the Chief Social Education Organisers were to be 
consulted. 


(6) Training 


6. Arrangements for training of the Chief Social Education 
Organisers and the Block Level Organisers were also made. 
Social Education Organisers training centres were established in 
different parts of the country and very serious attempts wel 
made to give a fairly comprehensive training to the organiser 
working at the Project, Block and Village levels. In addition to 
the initial 5-month training for Block level officers and the 
3-month training for Chief Social Education Organisers, arrange 
ments were made for refresher courses at regular intervals. 
Special training courses were organised for training of organiser 
Working among women and in tribal areas etc. 


The syllabus for the training courses for Social Education 
Organisers included topics under Social Sciences; Rural Eco- 
nomics, Civics and Cooperation; Village Extension Service; 


Social Education and allied subjects and religion, history and 
culture. 


7. With the establishment of the National Fundamental 
Education Centre in 1956, the District level officers in charge 
of Social Education were provided orientation at the Centre 
and the training course extended for a period of five months. 
This was considered necessary so that the District level officers 
could provide adequate and appropriate leadership and guidance 
to the Social Education personnel working under them. The 
syllabus of the training course for District level officers included 
concept of Social Education; Social Education in the national 
context; contents of Social Education; Social Education in urban 
areas; Social Education for workers; the problems of education 
for tribal people; methods of Social Education including audio- 
visual aids; training, evaluation and research in Social Education; 
and organisation and administration of Social Education. Inter- 
disciplinary teams of trainers dealing with different aspects of 
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training courses were provided to cover the syllabus. In addition 
to lectures, discussions, study visits, field work, seminars and 
panel discussions were organised in different parts of the country 
so as to give a fairly clear idea to the officers under training 
about the actual conditions in the field and their role as social 
education workers. There were also training centres for training 
the trainers who worked as instructors in the Social Education 
Organisers training centres located in different parts of the 
country. 


(c) Syllabi and Materials 

8. The syllabus for social education classes was divided into 
two stages. The first stage in social education consisted of lan- 
guage (reading, writing), arithmetic, health and hygiene, prin- 
ciples and practices of cooperation, local crafts and handi- 
crafts, recreation and general knowledge. This course for the 
first stage was for 5 months. The syllabus for the next 5 months 
which was known as stage IT, consisted of further information on 
the subjects covered in the first stage and follow-up of the abilities 
and skills developed during the first stage- Arrangements wero 
made for testing the educational attainments at both the stages 
of Social Education. Provision of Teaching, Learning, Sup- 
plementary, Guide and Follow-up materials was ensured. 
(d) Agencies 

9. The various existing agencies whi 
social education included schools (community education centres), 
Village panchayats, cooperative societies, reading rooms, lib- 
raries and museums ; health and family welfare centres ; janata 
colleges and universities (through correspondence courses, 
extension lectures and social education work by students). In ^ 
addition to the formal and regular educational institutions, 
programmes such as camps, religious 
days were fully utilised for imparting 


ch were utilised for 


non-formal agencies and 
fairs, festivals and market 
social education. 


(e) Evaluation and Studies 
10. Studies on the different aspects of social education pro- 
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gramme and also of general impact on the community were 
carried out by specialised institutions such as the National Fun- 
damental Education Centre, the Programme Evaluation Organ- 
isation of the Planning Commission ; Schools of Social Work ; 
and University Departments of Education. 


The Gram Shikshan Mohim 


ll. A number of programmes including experimental ones 
were undertaken by several State governments, educational ins- 
titutions and voluntary agencies in different parts of the country 
and each one of these, programmes has contributed in no small 


the country. Mention may, however, be made of the Gram Shik- 
Shan Mohim of Maharashtra Which as a mass approach to 
eradication of illiteracy and adult education had a deep impact 
on the country and even abroad. A brief account of the Mohim 
follows. 

12. The idea of taking the social education movement to 
the masses and making them adopt it as their own was first ex- 
perimented in the district of Satara in Maharashtra State during 
1959-69. Village and taluka propaganda meetings were organised 


mary school teachers for this purpose, The villagers took upon 
themselves the responsibility of providing accommodation and 
necessary equipment and also assisted in the organisation of 
classes and maintenance of regular attendance. 

13. This successful movement in Satara district convinced 
the State Government that the programme could be generalised 
for the entire State of Maharashtra and, therefore, a State-wide 
campaign on the Satara lines was launched in April, 1961, This 
campaign for educating the villagers was named ‘Gram Shikshan 
Mohim’ in Marathi language. The village served as the Unit 
for eradication of illiteracy and the motivation was based on the 
mass appeal to the villagers to accept it as a challenge, Instead 
of imposing literacy on them the appeal was directed towards 
the traditions of the village, its historical setting, its local senti- 
ment and the sense of belonging. This psychological Preparation 
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FE as it led to uio whole-hearted cooperation of the 
Nd ieget as a whole. Since the democratic decentralisation 
nM = the SEN gus implementation of the scheme was 
napi n the Zila Parishads. The work of printing and 
RN TERS for adult literacy and adult education, was 
M retained as ie responsibility of the Government. The 
e Social Education Committee for Maharashtra helped in 
preparing literature and advising the Government on all matters 
relating to the Mohim. 
the a The Mohim Executive Co 
ri apicem and the local headmaste: 
SES G pumary functione of conducting surveys of the illi- 
dus s prospective instructors and beneficiaries; making arrange- 
ae SE holding literacy classses and their Büpervin oe The 
3 age resolved to participate in the Mohim and a formal 
Pproval was accorded by the Block Executive Committee. 


ae Each literacy class began with a prayer followed by 
a M daily news, repetition of the previous lesson and actual 
eee Hi of the new lesson. Stories from Ramayana, Maha- 
oai and lives of great men were also narrated and on the 
oru j^ of the class there was a community song: que classes 
on the E: for three to four months and the emphasis was laid 
m Eos ility of the neo-literate to read and write simple sentences 
"e erent topics connected with his daily life. The adult learned 
iiis unt, read and write numbers up to hundred and simple 
laid metic useful for his daily transactions. Emphasis was also 

on general knowledge as well as at subjects of health, hygiene, 


sanitati 
anitation, agriculture, child welfare etc. In short, the Mohim 


aimed at the individual's betterment as well as at improvement 


o; 
f the community as a whole. 


mmittee with Surpanch as 
ras the Secretary exer- 


mination, the Head- 


16. When the classes were ready for exa 
arithmetic and 
ambha (Village Honour 


master tested the adults in reading, writing, 

general knowledge. A Gram Gaurav Samar 

Festival) was held on the occasion. The oceasion was also used 
for providing more practice to the weaker students, and for, 


ion in India 
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ion 
taking up repairing of roads, attending to sanitation, PAN 
of soak pits, cleaning of houses and cattle sheds, making j publi 
ments for drinking water for the village and maintenance o 
places such as community centres and temples. 


le 

17. On the day of Gram Gaurav the enthusiasm of Tu g 

and their joy knew no bounds. The streets, houses an 1d me 

places were decorated. The entire village including o. ud 
Women and children attended the function. The studen 


; A up an 
had undergone courses of literacy instruction stood up 
took the following oath: 


“In the name of the village Deity, we solemnly swear bee 
we shall keep up literacy, send our children up schoo ed 
gularly and give them adequate knowledge, UU sd 
agriculture Produce, maintain the unity of the village a 
achieve all-sided development”. 


ish- 
18. Follow-up work was taken up which included eitab s 
ment of village library, reading room and formation of y p in 
Women farmers’ clubs, radio farm forums, participation d 
the activities of the cooperative Societies, small savings, & 
family planning campaigns ete. 


: wn 
19. The Working of the Gram Shikshan Mohim has T 
that fast results are achieved with the cooperation and supp 


Y e 
of both viz, the officials and non-officials in the district. Th 
movement, Bene; 


adult educatio; 


Possible attention 


20. The programme of Gram Shikshan Mohim was evaluated 
both by the State Government and the Planning Commission. 
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educational institutions and other development departments, the 
ty. The main weaknesses 


students and the teaching communi 

had been the rather rudimentary level of literacy achieved by 
the learners and consequent considerable relapse into illiteracy 
particularly due to inadequacy of follow 
i 21. The Gram Shikshan Mohim was hig 
in the country and outside. Many State Gorernments in the 
country took up programmes of adult literacy and adult educa- 
tion on the lines of the Mohim. The UNESCO expressed their 
appreciation by awarding the Mohim their prestigious award for 
the useful work in the field of adult literacy. 


-up programmes. 
hly appreciated both 


CHAPTER 5 


Farmers’ Training and Functional 
Literacy 


The Background—Context and Objectives 

1. The distinguished educationist Dr. G. Ramachandran 
delivering the Zakir Husain Memorial Lecture on “Illiteracy and 
Poverty’ at New Delhi, on November 24, 1975, made the signi- 
ficant remark that “the one thing I would stress yet once 
more with all my strength is that illiteracy and poverty are twins 
born from the same womb of our distorted history. Literacy 
work must become life-centred and the eradication of poverty 
must become literacy-based". 


2. One of the recent developments of significance to deve- 
loping countries is the concept of linking literacy to develop- 


3. The Farmers’ Train; g and Functional Literacy Pro- 
gramme started in 1967-68 as an inter-ministerial project imple- 
mented jointly by the Ministries of Agriculture, Education and 
Information and Broadcasting is an attempt to provide suitable 
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answer to this fundamental challenge. The basic idea of the pro- 
ject is that there is a direct correlation between physical and 
between agricultural inputs 


human ingredients in agriculture, 
es. In other words, this is 


gnd the upgrading of human resoure 
anintegrated approach to & comprehensive rural development 
programme, to the “Green Revolution”. The main goal of the 


scheme is to support and strengthen one of the basic national 
d, increase in crop production, 


objectives : self-sufficiency in foo 
It is an attempt and a 


and growth of agricultural productivity. 


first one on such a scale to put educational activities directly 


in relation to one of the major development purposes: The func- 


tional literacy component was not only viewed in relationship 
but from the very beginn- 


un other developmental objectives, 

ing, was conceived as more than a literacy programme, as a 
method of training for development purposes and comprehensive 
non-formal education programme and an opening to continuing 


education. : 


The New Approach 


4. The new approach embodied in the Functional Literacy 


programme has brought forth : 
es of demands on programme executors in- 


(a) New typ 
volving the adaptation of the existing organisational 
ablishing a system 


and administrative structure for est 
of integration and coordination among the concerned 


Ministries and Departments at different levels ; 


(b) The application of new methodologic 
for enabling selected group of farmers, cultivating 
g Small and 


High Yield Variety of Seeds includin, 
Marginal Farmers, to adapt themselves to techno- 
d socio-economic requirements of deve- 


al instruments 


vocational an 


lopment ; 
f teaching materials. methods 


(c) The diversification © 
ment of different en- 


and media to suit thi 


vironments. 


e require 
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5. A unique feature of the Farmers’ Training and Functional 
Literacy Project in our country is its integrated three-dimen- 
sional approach. The Project has three major components— 
(i) Farmers’ Training; (ii) Functional Literacy; and (iij) Farm 
Broadcasting. The implementation of each of these three com- 
ponent programmes of the Project is the direct responsibility of 
the concerned Ministries, ie. the Ministry of Agriculture for 


"farmers? training’, the Ministry of Education for ‘functional 
literacy’ and the Minist 


‘farm broadcasting’. Th 


mittee, at the National Level, consisting of the representatives 


other technical agencies, coor- 


Progress of the joint project in t 


Provides guidelines for future course of action. 


6. Coordination at the top level is not enough, 


tion amongst the State Agriculture Department, 
cation Department and State-l 


The coor- 
the State 


of the farmers fo! 
tricts covered 


proving the efficiency 
production in the dis- 
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for the success of the joint project. But the farmers’ training 
programme or even the provision of greater quantities of im- 
proved physical inputs (as implied in the H.Y.V.P. concept) 
cannot, by themselves, achieve much in the areas where illiteracy 
constitutes a serious obstacle to the implementation of develop- 
ment project. Hence the ‘functional literacy programme’ of the 
Ministry of Education helps the illiterate farmers in these dis- 
tricts not only acquire literacy in terms of reading and writing 
skills but also the agricultural knowledge of immediate use 
to them in their day-to-day work. Other programmes of the 
Ministry of Agriculture such as the Small Farmers Development 
Agency (SFDA) are also integrated with the Functional Literacy 
Programme. The third component of the joint project, i.e. 
‘farm broadcasting’ of the Ministry of Information & Broad- 
casting supports the ‘farmers’ training’ and ‘functional literacy’ 
programmes by establishing a two-way channel of commudi- 
cation between tho farmers and those responsible for helping 
them in their agricultural production work. 


8. Within the overall objectives of the joint project, the speci- 
fic role of the functional literacy programme is to enable the 
farmers to perform satisfactorily all those functions which are 
necessary for them in the High Yielding Varieties Programme, e.g. 

(i) to read and prepare their own input cards; 

(ii) to write simple letters; 

(iii) to complete simple application forms for loans; 

(iv) to keep simple accounts of the farm operations; 

(v) to read and understand labels on fertiliser bags and 
pesticide packages ; and 

(vi) to read and make use of simple extension bulletins, 
rural newspapers, ete. 

9. The above-mentioned specific objectives of the functional 


literacy programme can be achieved through the following 


aspects : 
(a) the curriculum, materials and method of teaching 


and learning ; 
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(b) the training of workers at all levels; and 
(c) evaluation. 


Curriculum, Materials and Methods 


10. The concrete content-subjects or themes have been identi- 
fied by undertaking a quick survey in a few sample areas in 
selected districts in order to find out the needs and requirements 
of farmers cultivating the High Yielding Varieties of Crops and 
applying modern methods and practices with regard to those 
crops. It was on the basis of this survey and also on the basis of 
relevant discussion with the technical, professional and know- 
ledgeable personnel in the field that the professional agricultural 
practices have been identified and included in the curriculum 
and in the teaching-learning material. 

11. The Directorate of Adult Education prepared in this way, 
the first book in Hindi (Kisan Saksharata Pahli Pustak), using 
the analytico-synthetic method, containing 18 lessons to be 
covered in a period of six months. This first book was based on 
findings in Lucknow District of Uttar Pradesh in a Millet (jowar) 
growing area, mainly with small farmers. This was followed by 


a set of five supplementary readers based on different high yield- 
ing varieties of crops. 


12. The first book is accompanied by a teacher’s guide which 
is designed to help the teachers in the methodology of using 
the book, correlating agricultural practices with literacy skills. 

13. This material is prepared as a proto-type reading and 
learning material, which needs to be further adapted to condi- 
tions in various districts, which vary from the social, agricul- 


tural, linguistic and cultural points of view. More than 70 
teaching and reading 


materials in various Indian languages 
have been produced. 


14. The pedagogical material for the Farmers’ Functional 
Literacy Programme tries to take into account : (a) the psycholo- 
gical and sociological characteristics of adult learners ; 


(b) new 
trends in educational theory and practice; (c) the need to 


combine 
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scholastic and practical learning ; (d) the necessity to integrate 
the whole programme with various aspects of the Green 
Revolution. 

15. Therefore, the content of the learning material relates to 
agriculture and the farming practices connected with the use of 
high yielding varieties of seeds. Only those basic elements of the 
subject are selected as would make them an interesting and use- 
ful learning and reading material. The content thus selected, is 
treated in a sequential manner in these books. All the lessons 
are arranged in sequence, starting with the input of seed, follow- 
ed by those of irrigation, fertilizers, insecticides and pesticides, 
pest control, and finally the input of money that is to be obtained 
through cooperative and other institutions to help the farmers 
in their goal of increasing production. Each lesson is planned 
in such a way that the farmer is led from his present position to 


the desired position. 


Problem-Oriented Learning Materials 

16. A step ahead in preparing the learning material is re- 
presented by an experiment in Jaipur (Rajasthan): 

(i) the learning material is largely based on the problems 
encountered by the farmers in the use of high yielding 
varieties of seeds (problem identification); 

(ii) the learning material is oriented to prepare and help 
farmers to solve economic and social problems in 
the area (problem solution) ; 

(iii) the learning material is elaborated in an inter-discipli- 
nary way (unitwise); 

(iv) the learning material corresponds largely to the con- 
ditions and needs of the physical, natural and human 
environment (ecological approach). 

17. In order to identify the specific problems in the area for 
which the experiment was foreseen, an inter-disciplinary team, 
consisting of an agricultural expert, à rural sociologist, a lin- 
guist, and an adult educator, conducted a survey. This survey 
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helped to (a) locate the problems in order of priority and in res- 
pect of the coverage by groups and areas ; (b) prepare a detailed 
inventory of the practical measures as proposed by the compe- 
tent agricultural technicians for the solution of each of the 
identified problems ; and (c) identify the physical, technical, 
socio-cultural and linguistic ‘factors which accelerate or retard 
the implenientation of the above-mentioned measures. 


18. Based on the findings of this survey, a curriculum was 
constructed consisting of 22 units of agricultural operations, 
incorporating the remedial measures necessary for solving the 
problems encountered by the farmers and allied socio-economic, 
scientific and mathematical concepts involved in them. 


19. The learning material is thus a ‘translation’ of socio- 
economic and socio-psychological findings into a “pedagogical 
language", transforming the “educational needs" of farmers 
into “learning units". The learning materials entitled ‘Kisan 
Saksharata Yojana—Prayogatmak Pustak, Bhag I’ is divided 
into eleven "units". Each unit is composed of several compo- 
nents, such as functional, rational and evaluative components. 
These components have been presented in the First Book for 
adult learners and the Teachers’ Manual. ) 


20. Unlike other previously utilised learning materials, these 
are not organised as a “subject-matter” sequence but around 
life and work-problems in such a way that the different compo- 
nents all converge towards the common core of the working 
operation or of farmers’ problems, as well as in favour of their 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and aptitudes. The functional literacy 
programme in the SFDA areas represents the first departure 
from the HYVP crop focus. The programmes in such areas 
are built around the needs of small and marginal farmers 
and therefore call for entirely new materials designed specially 
to meet the requirements of the small farmers and the problems 
faced by them. 


21. The methods promoted and experimented within the 
Farmers’ Functional Literacy Programme are based On; (a) à 
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combination of oral instruction, audio-visual communication, 
dialogues and discussions, demonstrations and practical manual 
work ; (b) increased learners’ participation and active involve- 
ment in searching solutions for problems faced in daily life. 

22. As far as methods used for literacy teaching proper, 
they are a combination of synthetic and analytical methods. 
As most of the Indian languages are phonetic, the traditional 
method of literacy-teaching, involving the synthetic approach, 
cannot be totally discarded. At the same time, considering the 
motivational aspects and the emphasis on a meaningful content 
of the functional literacy programme, use has also to be made 
of the analytical method to achieve desired results. Hence, & 
combination of both the methods has been used in preparing the 
first book for the functional literacy programme. 


Training and Orientation of Personnel 


23. All the innovations in teaching/learning process and new 
facets of literacy work are, in reality, new demands on officers 
and teaching staff responsible for running the programme. Thus, 
a comprehensive training programme has already been in 
operation for several years. 

24. The Directorate of Adult Education organises training 
and orientation programme for key personnel engaged in the 
project in each State and District. These key persons, in turn, 
help in organising training programmes for the teachers and 
supervisors and district level officers in the respective States. 
A series of training programmes were organised for key person- 
nel in the different regions of the country. This has necessarily 
to be a recurrent feature as there is turnover of project personnel 
and also to bring new insights from time to time. Special in- 
tensive training courses for all the concerned personnel within | 
the States themselves are also planned. 

25. The training of teachers and supe 
the district level by the district project staff. The training of 
supervisors and the orientation of district-level officers, was 


3—C 990058 


rvisors is organised at 
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initially organised by the Directorate ; but as the programme 
expanded, efforts have been decentralised as far as the training 
arrangements are concerned. 


Evaluation 


26. The programme of functional literacy had covered about 
30,00,000 farmers during the Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74), 
and about 50,000 attend the functional literacy classes every 
year. An ez-posti-facto studyof the impact of functional literacy 
programme undertaken in the district of Lucknow of Uttar 
Pradesh in 1970 has conclusively established the utility of the 
functional literacy programme in contributing to agricultural 
production. Three batches of farmers who had gone through 
the functional literacy programme were studied in comparison 
with the contròl group of farmers who were similarly situated in 
all other respects, but did not have the benefit of the functional 
literacy programme. Some of the significant conclusions arising 
from the study were as under : 


(;) The farmers trained in the functional literacy pro- 


gramme had much greater knowledge about agri- 
cultural innovations. 


(H) The knowledge score of batches 1 and 2 who had 
completed functional literacy training earlier was 
much higher than that of batch 3. This showed 
that the acquisition of functional literacy created a 


desire for more knowledge and activated self-learning 
process by the farmers. 


(iii) Literacy achievement was directly correlated with 
the knowledge of high-yielding varieties of wheat 
and its related practices. 


(iv) Unlike in the case of wheat (which was a locally grown 
crop, the knowledge regarding jowar (which was 
not grown in the area) was very much less. But even 
here the functional literacy group had much better 
knowledge than the control group. 
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27. Mere knowledge of agricultural practices is, of course, 
not an adequate test of the efficacy of the functional literacy 
programme. Knowledge must lead to action. Adoption of high- 
yielding varieties and improved practices were, therefore, com- 
pared, In comparing this, the 3 experimental groups were studied 
in relation to the control group in respect of (a) awareness, 
(b) interest, (c) trial, and (d) adoption. It was seen that in regard 
to all the four factors, the experimental group Was much superior 


to the control group. 


28. The Lucknow Study also evaluated the changes in atti- 
tude on the part of the farmers. It was seen that the attitude of 
the groups which had undergone functional literacy training was 
more favourable towards adult education. This showed that the 
group had realised the utility of literacy and adult education in 
farming. Further, it was seen that the attitudes of the respon- 
dents towards adult literacy programmes were not in any Way 
affected by good or poor achievements in literacy. This meant 


that even those who did not achieve much success in becoming 


literate understood the importance of adult education and adult 
t the benefit of func- 


literacy as compared to those who had no 
tional literacy programmes. 
with extension agen- 


29. Tt was further observed that contact 
much greater in 


cies and exposure to radio and newspapers Was 
the case of those who had undergone functional literacy training 
thanin the control group. On the other hand, in regard to the 
Social participation in various institutions like, village co-opera- 
tives, youth groups, political parties etc., no significant difference 
was noticed between the control and experimental groups. 

30. The Lucknow Study has established not only the utility 
of the functional literacy programme 5 it has also shown the pro- 
cess by which the functional literacy becomes useful. It has 
shown that the investments made in the farmers’ training, 
agricultural extension, radio proadcasting and other measures 
can lead to greater results provided the farmers are made 


functionally literate. 
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Achievements, Problems, Deficiencies and Lessons 


31. The Farmers’ Functional Literacy Project has been in 
operation in India for quite some time. This programme has— 
as a large development scheme, involving huge human efforts 
and needing various supports—many achievements. However, 
Several deficiencies, drawbacks and lacunae have also been ob- 
served. This seems unavoidable, as much as from the conceptual 
point of view, as from the point of view of implementation, 
since there is a constant flow of new experiences into the pro- 
gramme, both positive and negative. 


32. Although there has been a breakthrough in general 
acceptance of the concept of “functionality” in literacy pro- 
grammes, there is still considerable conservatism and tradition- 
alism at various levels. A proper understanding of the concept 
and approach underlying the programme is still to gain ground 
among the field workers, The functional literacy activities often 
resemble the old-fashioned literacy drives, without linking liter- 
acy with the promotion of agricultural knowledge, skill provision, 
apprenticeship of new farming practices etc. In other words, 
there is still a lack of understanding as to what functional literacy 
really means. It is not a mere literacy programme, but an edu- 
cational effort and an effort of human resource promotion 
closely linked with development. purposes. 


33. The three-dimensional approach to the implementation 
of the Farmers' Training and Functional Literacy Project has not 
been always fully appreciated. There is lack of integration 
between the three components—agriculture, education and in- 
formation. It is evident that without integrating all these parts, 
without a deeper involvement of agriculture, of extension 
Workers, and of technical personnel, the functional literacy 
component cannot really be "functional". 


34. As regards the personnel at the level below the district, 
itis observed that a substantial proportion of the staff does not 
have any training. This is due to transfer of trained personnel 
out of the district and lack of immediate local arrangements to 
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train the new incumbents. Concerted efforts are called for from 
the Centre as well as from the State level to organise (a) periodi- 
cal orientation and re-orientation of key personnel (Directorate of 
Adult Education); (b) prompt orientation and training of super- 
visory and instructional staff (State Government); and (c) mini- 
mising avoidable transfers and turnover of project personnel so 
that the training and orientation given is not wasted. 


35. The need for specially prepared materials for the func- 
tional literacy programme can hardly be over-emphasized. How- 
ever, there are still instances where traditional materials are 
being used and to this extent the concept and objective of the 
programme are not being realised. 

36. The delays in preparing truly functional prototype of 
learning and teaching materials, and more particularly in assis- 
ting States to adapt them to local situations, the dearth of sup- 
plementary reading materials and networks for their distri- 
butions, have in their turn adversely influenced the interest and 
demand for literacy as well as the progress of the programme. 

37. Follow-up action for the neo-literates has been found 
Weak in many districts. The neo-literates have to be provided 
With some suitable learning and reading materials for a period 
Of at least a year or so till they acquire the permanent habit of 
Teading and using literacy. So far, in all our previous literacy 
efforts in this country, this type of follow-up has been the weak- 
est link, and should not repeat itself in the Farmers’ Functional 
Literacy Programme. 


38. There are also administrative and financial difficulties 
Such as slow financial procedures, delays in the appointment of 
whole-time project officers, time lag between the Central sanction 
and arrival of funds in the project district, all of which slow down 
the smooth and even pace of implementation, and discourage 
and demotivate the project personnel. 

39. The Functional Literacy Programme is in fact a very 
Complex type of innovation with aspects bearing on: (i) a wide- 

Spread vertical and horizontal coordination stretching all the 
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way from the national to the village level and several minis- 


tries and departments; (ii) a new type of motivation and incentive 


on the part of participants, instructors and public leaders; 
(Hi) a new type of problem-based curriculum and integrated 
instructional material; and (tv) a uniquely complex administrative 
and supervisory system. 


40. Institutions, particularly those which are developed— 
over a period of time, are hard to change. Very often, people 
are so used to traditional, instructional and educational mothods 
that they are suspicious of anything new. Psychological, intel- 
lectual and professional obstacles also affect the decision-makers, 
educators, administrators, development officers, social workers, 
as well as learners themselves. The elimination of prejudices and 
conventional, old-fashioned patterns is always a long process. 
Many preconditions are necessary to pave the way to the mid 
duction and expansion of educational innovations. The effective 
financial support is hampered also by different development 
investments, due to the fact that resources for physical invest- 
ments still hold larger appeal than investment for human 


resources. All this affects the necessary morale and social sup- 
port to such educational schemes. 


41. We should, however, keep in mind the proposals of the 
Adult Education Committee set up by the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh many years ago when Gandhiji was alive and consented 


to guide himself the deliberations of this Committee. The main 
proposals were: 


“Adult Education does not necessarily begin or end with 
literacy and yet literacy is an essential part of it. 


“No programme of literacy will succeed or be effective un- 
less it is placed in the context of general adult education 
touching the life of the people at all vital points. 

“The test of the succi 
themselves preservin 


acquire the knowledge necessary to help in solving their 
problems including poverty." 


| 
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42.: Of course there is a marked shift of emphasis from the 
traditional 3 R's concept of literacy to the new three F's pro- 
gramme of functional literacy, food production and family 
WEE Experiences in India evidently established that the 

built-in" motivation, be it, economic, social, cultural or even 
religious is perhaps the only qualified answer to any worthwhile 
literacy training programme. This is all the more necessary for 
our small and marginal farmers having very meagre resources 
and who are naturally extremely cautious in adopting any new 
practice or input suggested to them. The abject poverty in which 
they live really testifies to the feelings expressed in an Urdu 


couplet: 


meo 
ay j b “g, 
yyte gh Fa ty. 
A7 DE ae e - 2 
or a aye Ae 
(When you have bread in your stomach and when you 
have sufficient money in your pocket; 
Then and only then you can appreciate the similies and 


metaphors like comparison of & particle of earth with 
a diamond and a dewdrop with a pearl) 


43. Certainly any non-formal education ©} 
programme to be worthwhile for this target group has t 
n the forefront. 


the economie motivations i 


r functional literacy 
o keep 


n Programme (NAEP) launched 
nal Literacy (Kisan 
e age-group of 15 


During the National Adult Educatio: 


in 1978, the two Schemes of Farmers’ Functio: 


Saksharata Yojana) and Non-formal Education for thi 
to 25 (described in the next Chapter 6) were merged and re-named as 


Rural Functional Literacy Project for the age-group of 15 to 35, 241 
districts were covered in th try under the Rural Functional 


Literacy Project during 1979-80. 


e coun 


CHAPTER 6 


Non-Formal Education 


The Background and Significance 


1. Non-formal education is no 


t a new phenomenon. It has 
had various forms and em 


phasis: social education programmes 
with a long tradition; community education schemes; tradi- 


development-oriented liter 


kers; correspondence and continuing education; on-the-job 
upgrading of skills and knowledge; extension education; health 
and family life education Programmes; women’s activities gear- 


ed to child care, home and family life and nutrition; follow 
Up Services for literates 


and non-governmental agencies, universities and youth bodies, 


nisations, have separately and 
tivities. All these efforts have 


era, the impatient need to 


n and of the democratisation 
of social reconstruction have made it imperative to upgrade 


human resources; and education has been recognised as a 
necessary part of this effort. 
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3. The recommendations made by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in November, 1974, gain focus and re- 
levance when viewed against this perspective : 
mal system of education 


te : : 
The exclusive emphasis on for 
ment of non-formal edu- 


should be given up and a large ele 
cation should be introduced within the system. Multiple- 
entry and programmes of part-time education have to be 


adopted in a big way. At the secondary and university 


stages, part-time and correspondence education should be 
programmes of 


developed and all encouragement given for 
self-study. All State plans should henceforth include prog- 
rammes of non-formal education as an integral part of edu- 
cational provisions, and suitable machinery be set up in 


each State to formulate, devise and implement programmes 
Juding functional curricula, 


of non-formal education, inc 
integrated and interlinked with the formal system. 


“Programmes of Adult Education are of great significance 


for the success of the programme of universalisation of 


elementary education as well as for securing intelligent 
participation of the people in all programmes of national 
development. They should, therefore, be developed on a 
priority basis. In particular, the Board recommends that 
the Funotional Literacy Programme which represents the 
single largest ongoing effort of intensive non-formal edu- 
cation linked to & developmental activity. should be stren- 


gthened and expanded, and that similar functional literacy 


programmes should be developed in relation to other deve- 
] and urban situa- 


lopmental schemes appropriate to rura 
tions..... Adult education programmes should form 
an in-built part of every developmental activity whether 
in the rural, or urban, public or private sector, and every 
Central and State Ministry/Department should make ap- 
propriate provision in the respective schemes.” 


Types of Non-formal Education Programmes 


4. The following programmes are of particular significance: 
(i) Non-formal education programmes for the age-group 


of 6 to 14; 
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(či) Non-formal education programmes for young men and 
women in the age-group of 15 to 25; 

(iii) Non-formal education (functional literacy) programmes 
for age 15 upwards linked to development schemes; 

(iv) Non-formal education programmes for urban workers; 

(v) Non-formal education 


programmes by non-educational 
agencies ; 

(vi) Non-formal (continuing) education through univer- 

sities ; and 


(vi) Library service for reinforcing non-formal education 
programmes. 


The Target Group 
5. The age 
age in each country. Nearly 60 


years of active Partici 
hopes and idealism w; 


to the nation, apart from 
and cultural inequalities, 


and economie needs of each 
learner group, it should lead them to a better aware- 


Non-formal Education fe 


ness and understanding, knowledge and ability and 
finally to action, which means that the curriculum 
should be richly diversified ; 

(b) since the learners are already participants in several 
community work and civic situations, shoulder family 
responsibilities, and have reached a certain level 
of experience and maturity, the content of the 
programme should be appropriately designed to 
strengthen what they possess and provide what they 
do not. The curriculum is, therefore, envisaged 
as a composite ‘mix’ of knowledge, understanding, 
information, literacy and vocational skills, behavioural 

and attitudinal changes, social, economic and scienti- 

fic explanations and finally directions for action ; and 

o mobilise all available human and 

he community, since no single 

an be so omniscient as to OT- 


(c) it is important t 
material resources in t 
individual or agency © 
ganise such a composite 
learning has to be related 


programme, and also the 
to living and working. 


The Implementing Agencies 

: 8. Government of India provided assistance towards the 
implementation of the programme in one district in every State 
to start with, each district organising 100 classes with a total 
enrolment of 3,000 young people per district. The States are, 


however, expected to start the programme in at least one other 
distrio out of their own funds. Several States have already 
hich the programme is 


made the selection of the districts in ¥ 
is be introduced, some of them having selected many more 
districts as for example, U.P. and Rajasthan. Some States have 
also proceeded ahead in orienting personnel, in developing 
curricula and preparing learning materials. 

rts, several voluntary 


9. In addition to the governmental effo. t 
Organisations are also orienting their adult education Uses 
grammes to the new emphasis on non-formal education, especially 


in respect of broad-basing curricula, matching them to environ- 
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mental and learners’ needs, developing appropriate learning 
materials and incorporating flexibilities in all modalities of 
education. Many others are also placing emphasis on non-formal 
education Programmes for women, for backward classes and 
tribal communities. 

10. The Nehru Yuvak Kendras being set up in each district 
offer comprehensive programme for non-student youth in this 
age-group. Non-formal education is one of the five major coms 
ponents of the youth programme, the others being: community 
life participation, cultural activities, sports, games and re- 
creational activities, social Services, and employment and self- 
employment promotion. The Nehru Yuvak Kendra programme 


and non-formal education are thus parts of a total approach to 
youth development. 


Non-formal” Education for Women 


11. A special word is called for here in respect of non-formal 
education for young women. It is believed that non-formal edu- 
cation programmes for women Should not be basically different 
from those for men. Even on those issues which are traditionally 
Supposed to be of women’s concern, like family-life manage- 
ment, child care and nutrition, ete., men and women are equally 
involved, with complementary roles. Experience has also shown 
that without men’s full participation, women’s education alone 
makes no headway. However, women’s programmes do need 
Special orientation in respect of three aspects: 

(a) in heightened accent, 


ae 
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encouraged through financial assistance and otherwise in deve- 
loping these programmes. It is hoped that this experience will 
help in future enlargement of non-formal education for various 
women’s groups—more particularly, although not exclusively, 
for the younger—I15 to 25 age-group—in rural as well as in urban 
areas. 


Main Aspects 


13. Three aspects of non-formal education deserve special 
mention: 


(a) the identification of learners and environmental 
needs ; 


(b) the diversification of curriculum to meet those needs; 
and 


(c) relating the programme to practical situations so 
that the messages are easily transmitted. 


14, Identification of needs can only follow a careful survey 
and interpretation of local needs. An initial survey is, therefore, 
the first most crucial step in planning non-formal education 
programme realistically. The Directorate of Adult Education 
has devised a proforma for this purpose, which may, of course, 
be adapted to suit local situations. 


Some Experiments 


15. Some experiences have already been gained in developing 
curricula related to learner and environmental needs, The pro- 
blem-oriented materials developed for the farming community 
(bajra growers) in Jaipur district represent today the most syste- 
matically devised learning and teaching materials arising out of 
clearly identified problems which block the farmers in adopting 
new agricultural practices, and solutions to overcome these 
problems. As further extension of these experiences, a few pro- 
jects were undertaken for developing similar environmental 
and problem-oriented curricula and learning materials for typical 
learner groups of rural women in Lucknow district, urban slum 
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dwellers in Calcutta City, fishermen community in Andhra 
Pradesh, and tribal communities in some selected States. 


16. To relate the programme to practical application, it is 
important to mobilise local resources which will demonstrate 
practically how the educational component is related to real 
life situations. Considerable untapped educational potential 
exists in every environment. which if integrated with learning 
experience, will make it more meaningful. The Directorate of 
Adult Education had in cooperation with certain agencies and 
institutions undertaken joint studies of the unutilised and under- 
utilised educational potential in rural areas. Efforts will have to 


be made to make non-formal educational programmes adapted 
to each situation. 


CHAPTER 7 


National Adult Education 
Programme (NAEP) 


Background, Concept and Contents 


1. The Draft Policy Statement on Adult Education and the 
Outline of the National Adult Education Programme prepared 
during 1977-78 accorded highest priority in educational plan- 
ning to adult education along with the universalisation of ele- 
mentary education. These documents were prepared on the basis 
of extensive consultations with the educationists and field work- 
ers and were also considered in a number of forums. These 
documents called upon agencies, official and non-official to 
make every possible contribution with a view to ensuring that 
the “challenging task is performed in a manner in which the 
whole nation can be proud”. 

2. A nation-wide adult education programme with the ob- 
ject of providing adult education to ten crore of adults within 
five years was inaugurated on October 2, 1978. The NAEP 
sought to enable the majority of our people to play an effective 
role as citizens of this country and to participate in various deve- 
lopmental programmes. The programme sought to enable the 
bulk of our population to play an active role in bringing about 
social, economic and cultural changes so that social justice and 
equity is achieved. The Programme had three main components— 
awareness, functional development and literacy. These com- 
ponents were not exclusive to one another and had to be inte- 
grated in order to achieve the objective of the NAEP. There 
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was no order or priority in these components. In some areas, 
functional development was considered essential in order to 
introduce the component of literacy; while in others, social 
awareness was a pre-requisite to the other two components of 
functional development and literacy. 


3. The Programme envisaged awareness on the part of 
the adult learners of the social conditions in which they lived 
and the reasons for the same. They were required to have a 
thorough understanding and a detailed analysis of the causes 
of the present conditions so that they could take concrete action 
to solve the problems faced by them. It was also necessary for 
the learners to know about the different resources—govern- 
mental and non-governmental, individual and institutional— 
which could help them in the solution of their varied problems. 
The assistance available from different sources and the existing 
laws in force were also to be made known to the learners in & 
simple and intelligible manner. 


4. In addition to social awareness, the learners had to be 
equipped with various functional skills so that they could be in 
a position to function in a much better and effective way both 
in their life and work situations. Their professional skills had 
to be upgraded so that they could improve their economie con- 
ditions. Practical demonstrations were also to be arranged for 
this purpose. With the growth of industrialisation and urban- 
isation, people migrating from the rural areas were also required 
to learn how to live in cities and towns. They should know ap- 
propriate ways of health care, family welfare and should also be 
able to discharge their civic responsibilities. 

5. Skills of reading, writing and numerary are essential for 
the growth of an individual's personality and for enabling him 
to play his role effectively in the group and society to which he 
belongs. However, literacy has to be meaningful and attractive 
and for this purpose, learning has to be related to the learner’s 
life and work situations. Such a programme of functional lit- 
eracy would be able to promote self-reliance and self-confidence 
and also provide incentives for continuous learning as a life- 
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long prosas, “Adult education, therefore, while emphasising 
acquisition of literacy skills should also be relevant to the en- 
vironment and learner’s needs, flexible regarding duration, time 
allocation, instructional arrangements; diversified in regard to 
curriculum, teaching and learning materials and methods and 
systematic in all aspects of organisation.” 
Coverage of Target Population 

6. According to the Census of 1971, the total number of 
illiterate persons above 14 years of age was 209.5 million of which 
97:1 million were in the age-group of 15 to 35. The massive 
National Adult Education Programme (NAEP) was launched to 
cover this vast segment of population (about 100 million) in 
15 to 35 age-group as far as possible within the five years of its 
launching. This also implied organisation of special programmes 
for women and for persons belonging to scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. The regions which had a concentration of 
illiteracy were required to be given special attention. The 
Programme was to be implemented in à phased manner. 


Implementation—Organisational Set-up, ‘Training. Materials, 


Evaluation 


7. The following aspects were consid: 
ing the objective of the NAEP : 
(a) Creation of a favourable € 
of all possible agencies and media. 
(b) Establishing appropriate and adequate linkages with 
development departments to ensure that the Education 


and Development Departments are mutually supportive. 


(c) Establishment of a National Board of Adult Edu- 
cation and its counterpart at the state level with a 


view to ensuring the much-needed coordination bet- 
ween education and other development departments 
and agencies. 
(d) Utilization of special institutions, such as, Nehru 
Yuvak Kendras, NSS units, and voluntary organi- 
sations to the maximum. The instructional agencies 


4—C 090058 


ered significant in achiev- 


nvironment with the help 
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comprised of school teachers, students, village youth, 
ex-servicemen, retired personnel, field level function- 
aries of different departments and voluntary social 
workers etc. For this purpose, adequate financial 
and administrative support was sought to be provided. 

(c) Ensuring an appropriate and adequate administrative 
and organisational structure. An important pro- 
gramme of this magnitude required an appropriate 
and adequate organisational structure right from the 
centre to the village level. For this purpose, well 
planned and systematie efforts were made to ensure 
both at the centre and the states that the existing 
Structures are strengthened fully by appointing the 
requisite staff. 

(f) Formation of Resource Structures at different levels. 
The much-needed emphasis was given on resource 
development, such as training and orientation of 
personnel at different levels, formulation of need- 
based and diversified curricula, preparation of teach- 
ing, learning, supplementary and follow-up materials, 
guide books and audio-visual aids, monitoring, eva- 
luation and applied research. Elaborate arrangements 
were made under each of the above-mentioned as- 
pects of resource development. At the central level, 
the Directorate of Adult Education acted as the 
National Resource Centre while at the State level, 
State/Regional Centres were established. In some 
places the District Resource Units were also formed. 

Evaluative Studies and Review 


examined in detail by the G 


overnment and broadly accepted by 
(See pages 1] to 14). 


CHAPTER 8 


Urban Adult Education 


Workers’ Education Programme of the Ministry of Labour 


1. With the industrial growth and development, need to pro- 
vide training and educational opportunities to workers has been 
receiving special attention of Government agencies, private 
employers, trade unions and labour welfare agencies ete. in the 
country. The Second Five Year Plan stated that “a stronger 
trade union movement is necessary both for safeguarding the inte- 
rest of labour and for realising the targets of production and 
the training of workers in trade union philosophy and methods 
becomes necessary if the workers are to become self-reliant in 
this respect". On the basis of the recommendations of a team of 
experts in Workers’ Education appointed by the Government of 
India in February, 1957, a Central Board for Workers’ Education 
was established and Regional Workers’ Education Centres were 
also set up in different regions of the country. 

2. Apart from literacy, the Programme included imparting 
of trade union-oriented education by the Ministry of Labour 
through its Central Board and Regional Centres. The aim of the 
Programme is to develop stronger and more effective trade union 
leadership from the rank and file and to make the workers under- 
stand their roles and responsibilities in the context of the socio- 
economic development of the country and their own position in 
the society, industry and the union. These objectives are achieved 
through a three-tier system of training education officers and 
trade union officials, worker-teachers and unit level classes. In 
March, 1970 the Board set up the Indian Institute of Workers’ 
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Education at Bombay to serve as a demonstration and informa- 
tion centre for workers’ education. This Institute organises train- 
ing programmes and refresher courses for education officers 
and trade union leaders. The Workers’ Education Programme 
thus aims to develop stronger and more effective trade unions 
through better and more enlightened leadership. 


Workers’ Education Programme of the Ministry of Education 


3. Some innovative experiments and exploratory efforts 
relating to the educational and operational growth of workers 
employed in various urban and semi-urban areas have appeared 
on the Indian scene in recent years. Not only have the educational 
and learning needs of the workers been widening but the number 
of workers has also been constantly growing. These workers 
come from semi-urban towns and even distant villages and they 
need considerable help in adjusting themselves to the world of 
work and to life in an urban setting. The educational and opera- 
tional needs of workers, therefore, constitute, in themselves, a 
Specialised area for continuing non-formal education demanding 
its own strategy, institutional structure and educational techni- 
ques. The Ministry of Education and Culture has been trying to 
gain some experience in developing programmes of education for 
urban industrial workers through some experiments of an innova- 
tive nature. At present there are two types of programmes spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Education for workers. First, the 
Workers’ Education Institute being tried out for workers in semi- 
urban sectors and the second, the multifaceted, need-oriented 
programmes for workers in highly urban industrialised centres 
through the set-up of Shramik Vidyapeeths (Polyvalent Adult 
Education Centres). Under these programmes, two Workers’ 
Social Education Institutes had been functioning, one at Indore 
since 1960 and the other at Nagpur since 1969 and three Shramik 
Vidyapeeths, the earliest one at Bombay since 1967. 
Workers’ Social Education Institutes 

4. Towards the end of the First Five Year Plan it was 


Tealised that India was taking steps to tone up its industrial 
potential and this meant an increase of industrial population 
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which was bound to play an important role in the reconstruction 
of our national strength. In order that the population played its 
role in a worthy way, it was considered necessary to provide it 
with social education facilities. Accordingly, à scheme was for- 
mulated to set up Workers’ Social Education Institutes in cities 
where there was a large concentration of labour population. The 
general aims and objectives of these institutes were as follows: 


—To stimulate a desire to knowledge in the working 
classes ; 

—To provide facilities for general education and for 
enlarging the range of their interests ; 

— To arouse a sense of social and civic responsibility in 
them ; and 


—To provide wholesome recreation. 


The specific objectives consisted of the following : 


—To provide workers with the opportunities of active 
nation-building activities | 


participation in various 


undertaken by the Central and State Governments ; 


—!To remove the inferiority 
providing them opportunities 
talents, skill and personality ; 

—To eradicate illiteracy existent amongst the working 


class and to enlarge their knowledge vision and 


understanding of the various complex problems arising 


from day to day; 

standard of life of the working class 
m and their family members parti- 
cularly women, facilities of vocational training in 
ry occupations 80 as to enable them 
es of income; and lastly 


complex of the workers by 
to develop their natural 


—To improve the 
by providing the 


various subsidia 


to augment their soure 
sense of dignity of labour and 


plined behaviour and to secure 
the society of which they 


— To inculcate in them 8 
responsibility and disci 
their contribution towards 
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form an important and integral part to the country 
as a whole. 


5. Under this scheme, the ‘following activities ‘are under- 
taken: 
—Literacy centres 
—Post-literacy centres 
—Mahila Kendras (Handicraft classes viz, sewing, 
embroidery etc.) 
—Adult schools (Coaching classes) 
—Community centres 
—Balwadi 
—Music, painting and drawing classes 
—Functional literacy classes—Spinning, weaving etc. 
—Library service. 


Occasional Activities 
—Kavi Goshthies 
—Shram Goshthies 
—Cultural programmes 
—Hlocution competitions 
—Symposia 
—Seminars 
—Study group meetings 
—Social gatherings 
—Readers’ club meetings 
—Film shows 
—KExhibitions 
—Lectures on Family Planning 
—Celebration of important days viz., Republic Day, 
Independence Day and other festivals of general 
interest to the labour population, such as, Holi. 


6. The types of classes conducted by the Institutes are as 

follows: 

—Higher secondary classes 
—Matric classes 
—Middle classes 
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—English language classes 

—Music classes 

—Drawing classes 

—Madhyama classes 

—Adult Literacy classes 

—Rashtra Bhasha classes 

— Mahila Kendra Handicraft classes 

—Functional literacy classes 

—Citizenship training 

—Samaj Sewak and Samaj Sewikas' training programmes. 


7. An Evaluation Committee was set up by the Ministry 
of Education to identify the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Workers’ Social Education Institutes. The main recommendations 
related to emphasis on functional literacy classes, continuing 
education courses for national integration and cultural apprecia- 
tion, integrated vocational education courses, programmes for 
women and programmes for non-school going youth. The pro- 


grammes and activities of the institutes were suggested to be 


made more job-oriented and need-based. 


The Shramik Vidyapeeths 
n Adult Education related 


g. Another scheme of Urba: 
to the scheme of Shramik Vidyapeeths (Polyvalent Adult Educa- 
tion Centres). Considering the polyvalent or multifaceted nature 
of educational and training needs of working adults, the Ministry 
of Education, with the assistance of UNESCO developed a 
scheme of setting up & network of Polyvalent A Education 
Centres to provide facilities in general education including literacy, 
vocational training and education for civic, cultural and aesthetic 
aspects for the workers and those seeking employment, The 
project was formally launched with a view to setting up of Polyva- 
lent Adult Education Centres, in the first instance, n urban 
areas, more precisely in industrial centres. The purpose of the 
project has been to plan and develop integrated educational and 
training courses of various duration for workers and prospective 


workers through establishment of a network of Polyvalent Adult 
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Education Centres. The project proposed to demonstrate how 
functionally valuable and, to a fair measure, financially self- 
sustaining programmes of continuing adult education could be 
organised for a large number of workers having different levels 
of skills, and educational background etc. The ultimate objective 
was to make the workers better workers by improving their job 
competence leading to their increased productive ability and 
at the same time enriching their personal lives. 

9. The first Polyvalent Adult Education Centre, with its 
corresponding Indian name ‘Shramik Vidyapeeth’, was set up 
in March, 1967 at Bombay under a voluntary organization, the 
Bombay City Social Education Committee. In accordance with 
the concept of flexibility in the programme and on the basis of 
Specific needs of particular groups of working adults as identified 
through Surveys, courses of different duration are organised at 
places and time convenient to the participants. The Bombay 
Centre organised a number of ‘need-based’ and ‘tailor-made’ 
courses, such as for bench-fitting and sheet metal workers, textile 
Weavers, autoloom weavers, Secretarial services, industrial elec- 
tricity, boiler attendants, and language courses. In the process 
of organising these courses, the Centre receives concrete support 


of industries, of the workers and trade unions in implementing 
its programme. 


it was worthwhile 
further, 


11. To share the experience of Polyvalent Adult Education 
Centres in India with other Asian countries, UNESCO proposed 


an Asian Regional Seminar on Polyvalent Adult Education 
Centres, which w. 
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adult education programme would not only help the worker to 
improve his general educational level but also his individual 
capacities and work proficiency. 


12. The successful working of the Bombay Polyvalent Adult 
Education Centre created enthusiasm and interest in the pro- 
gramme and a number of Shramik Vidyapeeths have been set 
up (such as at Delhi, Ahmedabad, Ajmer) and some are also in 
the process of being set up. The object of Shramik Vidyapeeths, 
as mentioned earlier, is to provide integrated educational and 
training courses for different categories of workers in order to 
improve their job competency leading to their increased produc- 
tivity and at the same time enriching their personal life. The 
Shramik Vidyapeeth courses are distinguished from most other 
educational programmes by the fact that these are designed for 
clearly identified, specific and homogeneous target groups of 
learner-workers in a well defined environment and in relation to 
a given area of activity. In other words, Shramik Vidyapeeths 
do not offer courses with a pre-designed or pre-determined course 
content. Instead, each course offered is specifically drawn up to 
meet the expressed and recognised needs of learners. 


13. In formulating their programmes, the Vidyapeeth seeks 
suggestions and requests for particular courses, makes surveys 
of learning requirements of prospective learner groups and 
plans and organises programme in collaboration with community 
agencies, employers, workers’ organisation, concerned Govern- 
local municipal corporation whose 
nsable. Formulation of curricula for 
nary exercise requiring the involve- 
anning, teaching and devising 
the timings, place and dura- 
ion is given to the con- 
o of the employers who 


ment departments and 

cooperation becomes indispe 
each course is an inter-discipli 
ment of experts and specialists in pl 
methods and materials. In deciding 
tion of each programme, due considerat 
venience of participating workers and als 
sponsor them for participation in these courses. 


14. A Committee to review the two programmes of workers’ 


education, namely, the Workers’ Social Education Institute and 
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the Shramik Vidyapeeths was appointed by the Ministry of 
Education in 1976 which reviewed education of workers in its 
broad sense, including provision of facilities for basic learning 
skills, vocational and technical up-gradation, recreation and 
physical culture and critical understanding by the worker of his 
predicament and of the environment in which he lives. The 
Committee felt that the education of workers would be incomplete 
unless the learning needs of his family are not encompassed in 
the course of workers’ education. The Committee suggested a 
unified institution which may be named ‘Shramik Vidyapeeth’ 
and which would incorporate the advantages of the existing 
Workers’ Social Education Institutes as well as the Polyvalent 
Adult Education Centres. Such an organisation could be effective 
if it had functional autonomy and the assurance of adequate 
financial support. On the basis of the recommendations of this 
Review Committee, a chain of Shramik Vidyapeeths was sugges- 
ted to be set up in a manner that, by the end of the Sixth Five 
Year Plan, at least 50 Shramik Vidyapeeths are established in 
different urban and industrial centres in the country. 


CHAPTER 9 


Adult Education for Women 


Magnitude of Illiteracy among Women and Significance of 


Education 


1. It is rightly said that self-sufficiency is the “key to 


stronger woman”. Many of the problems which are faced by 
ither illiterate or economically 


women existed because they were e 

dependent on others. 
2. The Constitution confers on women equal rights and 
equal opportunities—political, social, and economic. In practice. 
have not been able to take ade- 


however, by and large, women 
quate advantage of their rights and opportunities for a variety of 


reasons. The ultimate goal of the programmes for women’s edu- 
omen in the mainstream 


cation has been total involvement of w 
of national activities. This goal cannot be achieved as long as 
a large majority of women in the 
ignorant. Eradication of illiteracy 8 

tudinal changes constitute matters of prime concern to all of us. 
3. Although the percentage of literates nearly doubled in 
the last two decades, the number of illiterates has also increased 
substantially. Of the total population of 548.30 million in 1971. 
264 million comprised of women. As against 8 national average 
of 29.49% literacy, the percentage of literacy am ongst women 
was 18.7%. This percentage further comes down to the alarming 
low figure of 12.9% in the ruralareas. The picture in 1981 is also 
not very different from that in 1971, and more than three- 


fourth of the womenfolk in the country, particularly in the age- 


country remain illiterate and 
nd bringing about certain atti- 
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group 15+ do not know how to read and write, It is, therefore, 
essential that the programmes of literacy among girls and women 
are taken up with much greater vigour. Primary education for 
the girls of school-going age and functional literacy for ouier 
school young girls and women assume much significance in this 
context. Further, women have not only to be given the skills of 
literacy viz., reading, writing and arithmetie, but they have also 
to be provided adult education in the broad sense of the term. 
With a view to creating a climate where women are expected and 
treated as equals, it is extremely important to ensure a compre- 
hensive curriculum for adult education centres for women. Evils 
like dowry and adverse effects of anti-social elements etc. should 
be given preference in the curriculum. It is also suggested by 
Some social workers that ‘parents-in-law’ should be specially 
invited to the adult education discussions. Case studies may be 
conducted and success Stories collected. In addition, provision 
of appropriate materials—teaching, learning, guide and follow- 
up—both for learners and instructors, should be ensured. 


Main Aims of Women’s Education 


4. The main aims of adult education for women may briefly : 
be indicated as follows: 

(a) making women and men more conscious of their 
rights and responsibilities, the implications of the laws 
governing women's status in society and developing an 
understanding about the various manifest and con- 
cealed ways which cause women’s oppression; 

(b) assisting women to achieve economic viability, through 
acquisition of literacy and other necessary skills and 
resources; 

(c) Providing women access to knowledge in other areas, 
particularly in health, child care, nutrition, family 
planning etc.: and 

(d) assisting women to form their own groups for learning 
and productive activity, and to Strengthen their parti- 
cipation and voice in the developmental process. 
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‘5. The importance of women's education has been well 
recognised by our planners. Schemes such as, ‘Condensed Courses 
for Women' organised by the Central Social Welfare Board had 
been in operation in the country. The Fifth Five Year Plan 
document stipulated that priority should be given to women in 
need of care and protection and women with dependent children. 
Provision was also made in the Plan for a programme of functional 
literacy for adult women, which would endow them with neces- 
sary knowledge and skills to perform the functions of a house- 
wife, such as, child care, nutrition, health care and home 


, economies. 


' 


The Scheme of Functional Literacy for Women 


6. The Scheme of Functional Literacy for Women is of 
special significance in view of the decisions of the National 
Committee on International Women's Year held under the chair- 
manship of the Prime Minister to the effect that a frontal attack 
should be made on illiteracy among women and that unless this is 
done, it will not be possible to involve them actively in our 
national life. This scheme has been a high priority programme of 


the Department of Social Welfare. 
7. The objectives of the scheme are as detailed below: 


(i) to enable illiterate women to acquire the skills of 
literacy through functional literacy classes, and parti- 
cipation in the developmental efforts of the community; 


(ii) to promote a better awareness among women of 
modern methods of health and hygiene (including 


population control) of the importance of nutritious 


food and balanced diet; 
(tii) to impart need-based training in home 
and child care; 


-management 


ttitudinal changes among women, 


(iv) to bring about a 
so as to enable them to play their role as citizens of the 


country ; and 


PN | 
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(v) to adopt appropriate follow-up measures to sustain the 
interest of the beneficiaries in their newly acquired 
skills. 


8. The scheme, thus, consists of a programme seeking to 
deliver a package of services to illiterate women in the country. 
Attention is confined to adult women in the productive age- 
group of 15 to 45 years. Even with this group, special attention is 
given to women in the age-group of 15 to 35, because of this latter 
group’s receptiveness to the requirements of attitudinal change 
and other capacities. The population of women in the age- 
group of 15 to 45 is estimated to be 115 million. Out of these, 
about 93 million live in rural areas. As it is not possible to have a 
programme to cover all these women, efforts are concentrated in 
rural areas, and those living in tribal, backward, hilly and in- 
accessible areas, where the fruits of development have not per- 
colated in the same measure as in the rest of the country. Atten- 
tion is also paid to women living in urban slums and shanty 
towns. With this approach in view, the scheme is implemented in 
the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) project areas 


Content Areas 


9. The Scheme proposes to offer non-formal education 
using functional literacy as the means, covering the following 
main subjects: 

(i) Elements of health and hygiene; 
(ii) Food and nutrition; 
(iii) Home management and child care; 
(iv) Civic education; and 
(v) Vocational and occupational skills. 
10. The scope of these subjects is as follows: 
() Elements of Health and Hygiene: 
(a) Environmental sanitation; 
(6) Air pollution; 
(c) Drinking water, its source of contamination; 
preventing contamination of drinking water; 
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(d) Use of latrines and their types; 

(e) Smokeless choolah for the prevention of eye and 
lung diseases; 

(f) Personal hygiene—care of eyes, ears, teeth, skin, 
hair, nails etc.—harmful effects of tobacco; and 

(g) Recreation, cultural programmes and physical 


exercises. 


(ii) Food and Nutrition: 
(a) Malnutrition and its effects on the human body; 
(b) Importance of nutrition at various stages ; 
(c) Importance and preparation of balanced diet; 
(d) Types and preparation of low-cost meals with locally 
available food articles; 
(e) Demonstration of the preparation of nutritive meals; and 
(f) Preservation of food. P 


(iii) Home Management and Child Care: 


(a) Cookery; 
(b) Fruit preservation; 
(c) Pickles; 
(d) Needle craft; 
(e) Rangoli; 
(f) Painting (Madhuban); 
(g) Cloth printing (Batik); 
(h) Prevention of ill-health and diseases; 
(i) Ante-natal care; 
(j) Feeding the baby and importance of bi 
(k) Immunisation; 
(l) Family planning; 
(m) Home nursing and first-aid; 
(n) Selection of clothing according to the climate; and 
(o) Cleaning of clothes. 
(iv) Civic Education: 
(a) Elementary principles of civics; 
(b) Observance of national festivals; 
(c) National flag and national anthem; 


reast feeding; 


Importance of small family norm; 


^ 
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(d) Concept of democracy; 
(e) Election, significance of voting; and 
(f) Duties of responsible citizenship. 


(v) Vocational and Occupational Skills : 


(a) Basic information on vegetables; 

(b) Production of vegetables at home; 

(c) Layout of kitchen garden; 

(d) Preparation of nursery; 

(e) Improved method of cultivation of vegetables; 

(f) Plant protection appliances; and 

(g) Fertilizers. 

(vi) Poultry Keeping : 

(a) Backyard poultry; 

(b) Programme for production of pedigree chicks, table 
eggs and table chickens; 

(c) Proper housing, making use of the local resources; 

(d) Balanced feeding, from the locally available grains; and 


(e) Important parasites, diseases and enemies of poultry 
and precautions to be taken. 


Finances, Personnel and Monitoring 


ll. This Scheme is financed by the Central Government 
and implemented by the State Governments through the infra- 
structure of the Integrated Child Development Service scheme 
(ICDS). Wherever the running of Anganwadis under the ICDS 
scheme is entrusted to any voluntary or local organisation, the 
running of the functional literacy classes under this scheme is 
also entrusted to the same organisation. For this purpose 
separate funds have been sanctioned. . 


12. A functional literacy class comprising of about 30 adult 
women ina village is the basic unit of the scheme. The class can 
be started even if the number of adult women willing to get 
trained under the scheme is smaller. More than one class can 
be organised in a village if an adequate number of adult women 
evince interest in getting trained under the scheme. If an Angan- 
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wadi worker under the ICDS scheme in the village is a matriculate 
or has studied up to eighth standard and is willing to take up the 
work of running the functional literacy class, she may be placed 
incharge of such a class. She is eligible for an additional honora- 
rium of Rs.50.00 p.m. under this scheme in addition to the 
honorarium that she may be getting under the ICDS scheme. 
However, if the Anganwadi worker is not educated up to the 
eighth standard or if she is not willing to take up the additional 
responsibility, the services of a Gram Sevika or à local lady 
teacher or any other educated lady residing in the village may be 
utilised for running the functional literacy class. She gets an 
honorarium of Rs.50.00 per month for running the functional 
literacy class. 

13. The teacher in charge of each functional literacy class 
maintains a dossier of each adult woman in the class, reflecting 
the progress made by her every month. At the end of the year, 
a test is conducted and certificates are awarded to all successful 
candidates. A small group may be constituted at the block level 
with the Child Development Project Officer (CDPO) as the 
convener to attend to the work relating to the designing of tests, 
printing and supply of certificates for distribution amongst the 
successful trainees, and preparation and printing of simple and 
useful literature in local language for use in the functional literacy 


classes as well as for the purpose of follow-up of the neo-literates. 


The group may take assistance of appropriate organisations such 
lized agencies in the pre- 


as home science colleges and other specia : 
paration of teaching, learning and follow-up materials. Emphasis 
is laid on the neo-literates with a view to sustaining and nourishing 
their interest after the completion of the initial literacy course. 


14. The planning, research, evaluation and monitoring 


division of the Department of Social Welfare at the Central 


level attends to the evaluation and monitoring of this scheme. 


Some General Aspects 


15. Some of the general 
women may also be indicated as follows: 
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(2) 


(5) 
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There are different categories of women who require 
the attention of adult educators. There are women in 
the organised sectors which include factories, mines, 
plantations, public undertakings. Another category of 
women workers is in semi-organised industries such as 
manufacture of bidi, match, agarbatti etc. and contract 
or casual labourers. They suffer from all the problems 
faced by their counterparts in the organised sector in 
more acute forms. The largest category consisted of 
rural women whose characteristics and problems vary 
across groups. Since traditions play a more important 
role in society, it is important to understand these 
differences to be able to design appropriate strategies 
for adult education of women in the rural areas. 
Understanding of the special problems of different 
categories of women is a pre-requisite for a sound 
educational programme. 


A good deal of thinking and innovation is necessary 
on the methods of adult education programmes. Mass 
media, such as, films and television (wherever it exists) 
should be widely used because these have a great 
interest value. Recreational and cultural activities act 
as aids to the learning process. Folk theatre, commu- 
nity singing and dancing, group games, excursions to 
places of historical, religious and developmental impor- 
tance and discussions in the meetings of mahila man- 
dals, cooperatives and trade unions etc., may also be 
mentioned in this respect. It has been found that in 
such meetings and programmes, the women assert 
more effectively in decision-making and group action. 


(c) Difficulties arise in getting women instructors. Local 


educated girls and women, though less qualified may 
be identified. They may be given appropriate training 
for organising women’s programme. Services of girl 
students in the colleges, NSS volunteers in the women 
and home science colleges, other workers available 
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in the voluntary organisations in the area, personnel 
of Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS), 
Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP), 
Integrated Tribal Development Programme (ITDP), 
Drought Prone Area Programme (DPAP), Small 
Farmers’ Development Agency (SFDA), Farmers’ 
Training Centres and Extension Training Centres 
etc. may be utilised for women's adult education 


programme. 


(d) An effective adult education programme for women 
needs an effective administrative structure. For this 


purpose, there should be adequate involvement of 


women in the conceptual, advisory and implemen- 


tation stages at different Jevels—national, state, district, 


block and village. Appointment of women in key 
administrative positions and entrusting the operational 
responsibility of the projects to women particularly 


by appointing the majority: of the project officers 
will go a long 


and supervisors from amongst women 
way towards creating & suitable organisational and 


administrative machinery. 


CHAPTER 10 


Adult Education in Development 
Departments 


Background and Concept 


1. The Task Force on Adult and Out-of-School Education 
appointed by the Planning Commission in 1972 for formulating 
proposals for the development of education in the Fifth Five 
Year Plan recognised the relevance of adult education to Plan 
programmes, particularly those which involyed direct or indirect 
participation by a large number of rural or urban population. 
In their view, a programme of economic development cannot 
get a firm footing and cannot be sustained unless all those who 
participate in such programmes have the skills necessary to en- 
able them to contribute their best, They also recognised that 
at present these skills were available only to the better of ele- 
ments among the participants; while the small workers, farmers 
and labourers were denied the basic skills of education which 
included attitude building, production techniques and the know- 
ledge of basic economics. It was considered a wrong assumption 
that a small man participating in the economic development 
Programmes can do without the skills of education and literacy 
and that these skills are necessary only for those concerned with 
management and policy-making. It is in this context, that the 
Task Force emphasised the need for making adult and out-of- 
school education an element of high priority within economic 
development. The Ministry of Education and the Steering 


Group on Education of the Planning Commission were in 
x 
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general agreement with the recommendations of the Task Force 
that adult education must become an integral part of other 
development programmes. 


2. It has been very well realised, at least in conceptual terms, 
that “adult education must cease to be concern only of the edu- 
cational authority. A pre-requisite of an adult education move- 
ment is that all agencies—governmental, voluntary, public and 
Private sector industries, etc.—should lend strength toit." Asan 
important step in this direction has been the establishment, 


at different periods in the history of adult education programme 


in our country, a National Board of Adult Education consisting 
] ministries and organisa- 


of representatives from several centra 

tions, Parliament, State Education Ministers, educationists and 
non-officials for purposes of formulation of policies and pro- 
grammes of adult education and for coordination in their 
implementation. 

ade of the CABE Committee on 


3. Mention may also be m 
heir meeting held in July, 1976, 


Non-formal Education who in t 
noted with satisfaction that the idea of non-formal education 
which has a long tradition in our country was coming into 
its own. It was being increasingly accepted as an indispensable 
component of the educational system, & significant step towards 
our growth as a learning society and as an instrument of national 
All citizens should be made conscious of their 


duties, rights and responsibilities and should prepare themselves 
continually to participate in the creation of a new democratic, 
secular and socialistic society. The Committee also resolved 
that “apart from the amounts provided in the plans of the 
Ministry of Education and the State Departments of Education, 
non-formal education also forms an essential component of all 
the development schemes in which positive involvement of 
the beneficiaries is indispensable to their successful implemen- 


tation.” 
4. A number of development programmes of different cen- 
tral ministries and departments already include an educational 


development. 
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component to help the potential beneficiaries to benefit from 
as well as to contribute fully to the attainment of their goals. 
In other words, socio-cultural and socio-economic objectives 
are supplemented by educational programmes. 


Identification of Development Schemes 


5. With a view to identifying the areas where either the 
educational component existed or could be introduced, the 
Directorate of Adult Education decided to prepare a compen- 
dium of the schemes of the various central ministries/depart- 
ments. The focus in this compilation had been on identification 
of educational elements directly related to the beneficiaries and 
only those schemes and programmes were studied and included 
which had a general application to the people as a whole and 
had a bearing on their economic and social development as 
members of a dynamic Society. 


6. The Compendium* has since been published and it en- 
lists 65 Schemes/programmes in different central ministries] 
departments in which the non-formal educational component 
already existed or in which the educational component could 
be introduced. The Compendium indicated the diversity of the 
different non-formal education programmes apparently with 
little relationship between them. It also indicated “how a sys- 
tematic exchange of information between the different pro- 
grammes could help in activating the educational elements 


which support the objectives of these seemingly non-educational 
= programmes", 


7. It is considered both desirable and necessary to indicate 
the main schemes and their implementing agencies. Of course, 
modifications do occur and one has to keep himself abreast with 
the developments in this regard. Such as inclusion of technical 


and income-generating related skills under the Training of 
uerus liy 1e 


* "n * 
Source : Adult Education Components im the Development Schemss of 


Government of India—A Compendium, Directorate of Adult 
Education, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi, 1978. 
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PR for self-employment (TRYSEM); Khadi and Village 
LN Corporation (KVIC); Industrial Training Institutes 
(ITIs) and Krishi Vigyan Kendras (KVKs). The details of the 


various schemes and programmes are given below: 
I. Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 
(a) Department of Agriculture 


Farmers’ training and education. 

Pilot young farmers’ clubs. 

Exchange of farmers within and outside the country. 

. Development of local ma 

. Strengthening of organisati 
work. 

6. Scheme for training and financial assistance to 
entrepreneurs and for setting UP of agro-service 


nurial resources. 
on for fisheries extension 


BRE 


centres. 
7. Social forestry. 
Department of Agricultural Research and Education 
8. Krishi vigyan kendras. 
9. National demonstration 
10. Operational research project. 


11. Extension education. 

12. Pilot Project for training personnel for & cadre of 
self-employment, soil health care workers. 

artment of Rural Development 


area development. 


(b 


project. 


(c 


I 


Dep 
13. Drought-prone 
14. Training of associate women workers. 

15. Hill area development programme. 

16. Whole village development programme. 

17. Small farmers’ development agency/marginal farmers 


and agricultural labourers programme. 
18. Promotion of voluntary action in community 


development. 
19. Incentive awards to mahila mandals. 
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II. Ministry of Commerce i 


(a) Department of Export-Oriented Industries 
20. Labour welfare scheme. 

(b) Department of Export Production 
21. Weavers' training. 


22. Apprenticeship training ^ scheme/carpet weaving 
training scheme. 


III. Ministry of Industry, Civil Supplies and Co-operation | 


(a) Department of Civil Supplies and Co-operation 
23. "Training in khadi cooperative education. 
(b) Department of Industrial Development 
24. Training in khadi and village industries. 


IV. Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 


(a) Department of Education 

25. Education through correspondence. 

26. University continuing education. 

27. Non-formal education for the age-group of 6 to 14. 
(b) Department of Social Welfare 

28. Integrated child development schemes. 


29. Scheme for the welfare of children in need of care 
and protection. 


30. Functional literacy for adult women. 
31. Socio-economic programme for needy, destitute 
women and the physically handicapped. 
32. Condensed courses for adult women. 
(c) Department of Culture 
33. Libraries. 
34. Museums and art galleries. 
35. Cultural programmes. 


V. Department of Science and Technology 


36. Diversified research programmes relating to science 
and technology. 
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VI. Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 


(a) Department of Health 
37. Integration of health education in medical care. 
38, Health education. 
39. National leprosy control programme. 


40. Nutrition. 
41. Prevention of food adulteration. 


(b) Department of Family Welfare 
42. Integrated health & family plan 
multipurpose workers’ scheme. 
43, Mass education and motivation programme. 
44, Scheme for central aids for health and family 
planning. 
45, Family programm 


ning services on 


es in the organised sector. 


VII. Ministry of Home Affairs/Cabinet Secretariat 


46. Aid to voluntary organisations. 
47. Integrated tribal development projects. 
48. Grih kalyan kendras. 


VIII. Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 


(a) AU India Radio Directorate 
49. Farm and home services. 
50. Farm school on the AIR. 
51. Industrial broadcasts. 

52. University on the AIR. 
53. Programmes for women. 
54. Non-formal education for t 
55. Yuva vani (Voice of Youth). 


(b) Doordarshan Directorate 

56. Agricultural television for fa | i 

57. Civic education (Zara Sochiye)—just think. 

58. Programme on science & scientific attitudes (Kyon 
aur Kaise)—why and how? 


59. Art and Artistic Appreciation. 


he age-group of 15 to 25. 


rmers (Krishi Darshan). 
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60. (c) Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity. 
61. (d) Publications division. 

62. (e) Song and drama division. 

63. (f) Field publicity. 


IX. Ministry of Labour 


(a) Department of Lobour 


64. Workers’ education. 
65. National labour institute. 


Major Areas of Collaboration 

8. While a study of the details given under the above-men- 
tioned Compendium is strongly recommended, mention may be 
made of the following major and broad areas in which the deve- 


lopment 


and education departments could collaborate with a 


view to enabling the common man to have information required, 
skills needed and attitudes considered essential for achieving the 
maximum results: 


(a) 


(b) 


Training and orientation of personnel. The personnel 
belonging to different departments should know each 
other and each other’s activity or programme. For this 
purpose, joint orientation and training courses have 
been tried successfully. In addition, the training course 
for personnel in Education Department should include 
information about different development departments 
_and the ways in which they could be utilised for edu- 
cational purposes, 

Formulation of curriculum and preparation of materials. 
This is an important field in which the education and 
development departments have to adopt the multi- 
disciplinary approach. The curricula thus designed 
will be useful and appealing to the learners. The mat- 
erials—teaching, learning, supplementary and follow- 
up based on the curricula formulated on the lines 
indicated above, provide another area of collabora- 
tive effort. The supplementary reading, follow-up 
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and guide materials, particularly, should draw heavily 


on the different development departments. The audio- 
visual aids, both projected and non-projected, should 
also be tried on these collaborative lines. 


Undertaking experimental field projects. It is high 
time for us to realise that mere conceptual under- 
standing is not enough and that the ideas have to be 
translated into practice in the real field situations. 
For this purpose. certain projects may be undertaken 
to demonstrate ho nd development can 


w education ai 
work hand in hand, one complementing the other. 


PART IH 


Resource Development—Agencies 
and Supporting Services 


Both the studies available and experience gained have 
indicated, in no small measure; that one of the major 
an effective implementation of any 
educational programme consists of a sound and adequate 
supportive resource structure. This structure will be 
providing the much needed technical and academic ser- 
vices particularly im the fields of formulation of curri- 
culum; development of appropriate instructional and 
learning materials; organisation of training and  orien- 
tation of personnel at different levels; undertaking follow- 
wp and continuation education activities; ensuring moni- 
toring and evaluation and conducting and promoting 


| appropriate research. 


pre-requisites for 


‘CHAPTER 11 


Formulation of Curriculum 


A Flexible Approach—Relevant and Diversified Curriculum 

1. It is said, and rightly so. that the curriculum constitutes 
the ‘heart’ of any educational programme. Formulating an 
appropriate curriculum is, therefore, crucial to the success of 
any adult education programme. Other technical aspects such 
as preparation of teaching, learning and follow-up materials, 
training of personnel, monitoring and evaluation have direct 
and close relationships with the curriculum. 
deficiencies noticed. with respect to 


2. Some of the common 
the curriculum content of adult education in the past have been : 


the traditional literacy approach 
emphasising the acquisition of only 3 R’s; 
tter and its non-relevance 


(b) uniformity of subject-m& 
to the specific needs of the beneficiaries and to the 


local environment; and 

-relevance of the curriculum content to the deve- 
sought to be achieved and in- 
al development of the clientele. 


(a) predominance of 


(c) non 
lopment objectives 
adequacy of function 


3. While formulating the curriculum for an adult education 
roach has to be tried. Adult 


programme, an unconventional app 
education being considered primarily as a programme of human 
development and as an instrument for generating awareness and 


action particularly among the less privileged and disadvantaged 
sections of population, emphasis has to be laid on an ‘emerging’ 
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rather than a ‘prescribed’ curriculum. The approach needs to 
be flexible and dynamic dealing with the specific needs of the 
learners so that they are motivated to participate actively and 
also benefit from the adult education programme. 


4. Adult education curriculum should be (a) relevant 
both to the interests and needs of learners and to the environ- 
mental setting in which they live and work; (b) flexible with 
respect to content, timings, resources, methods etc., with a view 
to making the programme suitable and profitable to different 
groups of learners. No rigid curriculum should, therefore, he 
formulated. Several approaches and strategies should be uti- 
lised to study the needs of the individuals and the environment; 
(c) The programme content has to be sufficiently diversified as 
uniform patterns of learning contents will not be appealing and 
will also not serve the different groups of learners. 


5. Literacy is a necessary component of the adult education 
programme, but it should be clearly understood that (a) the 


Programme should not become an exclusive effort to impart 


merely the 3 Rs; (b) literacy is not necessarily to be the begin- 
ning or the end of the Pro; 


gramme; and (c) learning of literacy 
should not be isolated from the rest of the curriculum. It should 
be treated as an inseparable component of the process of acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and skills and as a tool for problem-solving. 


6. A large number of learners may not be aware of the 


be designed in such a way so as 
E an analysis of the factors contri- 
buting to their existing predicament and also to think of some of 
the possible Ways in which they could help themselves to change 
their situations for the better. This requires learners knowing 
about the facilities and Services to which they are entitled and 
E “ages in which they could obtain and use them in order 
us Tealise their legitimate rights and discharge their responsi- 
bilities, Social awareness must lead to the understanding of the 


to undertake 
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factors which affect the growth of learner and his development 
and then enable him to apply the knowledge effectively to im- 
prove his working and living conditions. 


7. The Adult Education programme should also enable 
the learners to perform more effectively the tasks which they 
have to normally do in their day-to-day life, for example, those 
relating to their occupation, home and family life, social and 
civic obligations etc. The quality of life is to be improved 
through the curriculum and the learning process has to foster 
in them confidence and competence to acquire and use new 
knowledge and skill for their further development. 


Broad Guidelines for Curriculum Construction 


8. Only broad guidelines for curriculum construction should 
be provided and later, these may be applied in specific field 
Situations to make the curriculum worthwhile. Curriculum is 
more than the content or subject-matter. Broadly, it has four 
components viz., objectives, content, method and evaluation. 
These components have, however, to be considered not as 
distinct and separate entities but should form a dynamic and 
organic whole. 

9. The objective of curriculum design should conform to 
the broad objectives of our national plan viz. social justice, 
eradication of poverty and inequality and economic self-reliance. 
More specifically, curriculum, particularly for the deprived groups, 
should aim at increase of income, improvement of health and 
nutritional standards. Critical understanding of environment 
and creation of positive attitudes including cooperative group 
work and mutual aid should underlie all adult education pro- 
grammes. 

10. As regards the content, the curriculum should keep in 
mind the under-mentioned criteria: 

(i) It should be meaningful to the learners in their pre- 
sent conditions; 
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(či) it should help the learners to understand some of 
the constraints and limitations with which they suffer; 
They should be able to visualise how the lesson units 
could affect an improvement in their patterns of work 
and life; and 

(ti) it should enable the learners to gain a critical Mee 
derstanding of the forces which operate in the society 
So that they can participate in the changes which will 
benefit the deprived and poor sections of the society. 


In short, the elements of awareness, understanding, know. 
ledge, skill and action must all be integrated in the preparation 
of the curriculum. The following steps may briefly be indicated 
in the process of curriculum formulation. 


The Process of Curriculum Formulation 


ll. A survey may be undertaken primarily with a view to 


` finding out the various problems of the learners. This survey 
could be informal and non-structured as far as practicable and 
be conducted with the help of the learners themselves. The 
identification of problems is to be followed by their grading and 
classification. which may be crucial and general. The major 
constraints and Sub-constraints in the problem areas need then 
be found out. These should be analysed, bearing in mind that 
each problem has a complex and multiple character. The solu- 
tion of the problems as to whether they lend themselves to re- 
medial educational means is then to be considered and pin- 
pointed. Remedial lesson units using a multi-media approach 


should, thereafter, be built around the analysis of the problems 
and sub-problems, 


ever possible, advice 
sought for to bring ab 
in the learning materials in use. 
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'13. With regard to methodology, we may use the media 
which are able to arouse and sustain the interest of learners. 
Dialogues and discussions may be taken up to develop critical 
understanding of learners, promote their active participation 
in the action-oriented programmes. Self-reliance on the part 
of the learners has to be aimed at with all seriousness. 


14. A concentrated effort should be made to make use of 
the existing and potential resources within the community such 
as persons with social, professional and occupational skills, 
Physical and cultural resources and available service agencies. 
It would be a mistake to consider the learners as empty vessels. 
They have already a rich stock of knowledge and an insight into 
their own problems. The educators will do well to use this exist- 
ing knowledge and their insight in the designing of relevant 
curriculum. The learners have to play an active and significant 


role in the preparation of curriculum. 


15. The learning programme can broadly be divided into two 
parts—one general and the other particular or specific. There 
may be a ‘core’ curriculum and then specific curricula depending 
on the needs, interests and problems of particular groups of 
clientele, Further, curriculum construction should be the work 
of inter-disciplinary teams consisting of adult educators, psy- 
chologists, linguists, sociologists, writers eae subject-matter 
Specialists. Evaluation should be an essential component of the 
curriculum and it should be ensured that evaluation goes on 


concurrently with the programme. 


organisations and other special educational 
He 5 the field of adult education should be 
encouraged to develop curricula and provide financial norane 
for the purpose. The University Departments of Continuing 
and Adult Education, Teacher Training Colleges and the State 
Resource Centres can provide useful service in this regard. 
At the national level, the Directorate of Adult Education, the 
Indian Adult Education Association and other national specia- 
lized agencies should organise workshops for key personnel 
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engaged in curriculum construction with a view to providing 
general guidelines and orientations. 


Syllabus for the First Stage of Social Education ; 
: . n 
17. The syllabus for the first test (stage) in Social Educatio 


(provided in the Teachers Handbook of Social Education, Mini 
stry of Education—1955) may be reproduced below:— 


I. Language 
(1) Reading 


i at 

Reading any primer and any simple book (not very s 

from the Departmental First Reader). Reading the hea BG 
of the newspapers and simple sentences clearly written on 


nce 
blackboard. Conjunct consonants of most frequent occurre 
need only be introduced. 


(2) Writing 


Writing simple sentences with common words, not n 
ing conjunct consonants; signing one's own name, and writing 
9ne's full name and address as also names of nearest relatives 
and things commonly used. Writing a short letter containin s 
simple everyday news. The adult should be able to write eac 
word separately. Use of full point. 


II. Arithmetic 
1. Simple Arithmetic 
(a) Counting up to 100 (arranging groups of 10, up to 100). 
(6) Writing and reading numbers up to 100. 
(c) Multiplication tables of 2 X5, 3x5, and 4x5 only. 


(d) Idea of a fraction: 1.1.1. Writing these in reghi 
symbols. 


(e) Adding and subtracting of numbers up to 20 only. 
2. Practical Arithmetic 


(i) Idea and recognition of: 
(2) All coins and currency notes up to Rs. 10. 
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(b) Seer, Tola, Paylee, etc. (The local weights and 
measures). The adult should be able to find the 
weight of a given thing and to weigh a thing of 
a given weight. 

(c) He should be able to measure.grain by paylees 
and seers and keep a note of the quantity 
measured. 

(d) A yard, a foot and an inch. He should be able 
to measure the length of a given piece of cloth. 

(e) In rural areas, he should have a rough idea of 


a bigha and an acre. 
(Now, current (metric) weights and measures etc. 


have been used). 


(ii) Giving change for a rupee after deducting a given 


(iii) Simple calculations 


amount. t 
required in practical life with the 


help of tables already studied. 


III. Health and Hygiene 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) Balanced 


(d) 


The importance of cleanliness—effects of uncleanliness 
to any unclean habits, prevalent 


with special reference 
in the locality. Personal cleanliness (body and clothes) 


and social cleanliness. 
to keep surroundings clean. 


Sanitation—how and why 
rubbish, etc. Trench and 


Disposal of waste matter, 
bore-hole types of latrines. 
diet—what it includes, 
children, adults and patients. — 

water—dangers of impure or 
ilk and food. Simple ways of 


suitable diet for 


Importance of pure 
dirty water and stale m 


purifying water. 


(e) Need of rest, use and misuse of rest. Exercise for 


young and old, sleep—duration of sleep for children 


and adults. 
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(f) Regularity of life. health habits. 
(g) Mental health. 


(h) Importance of proper light and ventilation. 

(i) The common diseases. How to prevent them ? Popu- 
lar but wrong ideas and beliefs about diseases. T. 
(J) Maternity, pre-natal and post-natal care, bringing 

up children (for women). 
(E) First-aid to the injured (Elementary). 


IV. General Knowledge 
A. Civics : 


ainle of 

(a) The family—the home—how based on the principle © 
cooperation, family planning. 

(6) How are we governed ? 


(c) Local self-government—local boards—gram panchayats. 


(d) Local officers and their duties—policeman, patel, etc. 
(e) Duties and rights of citizenship—respect for law and order. 
(f) Elections—the vote—what it means, 


B. History : 


(a) Stories from the epics. 

(b) Incidents or Stories from 
and great men of India. 

(c) Story of our Struggle for independence. 

C. Geography : 

(a) The cardinal points—finding them during day and night. 

(b) The Seasons, almanac, tides, moonrise, etc. 

(c) The local geography from the econo 
resources, imports and exports. 

(d) Important regions of India—the people, their occupations. 

(e) What we grow. what we import and What we export. 


D. Everyday Science (in urban areas) : 


Science in everyday life—some information in broad out- 
line of the various appliances and machines, 
with. 


local history and lives of saints 


mic point of view— 


ete. usually met 
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E. Practical Knowledge: 


(a) The post office, letters, money orders, etc. 

(b) The Postal Savings Bank, N ational Savings Certificates etc. 
(c) Reading a calendar. 

(d) Telling the time from a watch or clock. 

(e) Evils of drinking. 

(f) Information about the nearest schools, police stations, post 
offices, dispensaries, hospitals (human and veterinary), 
cooperative banks, social education centres, agricultural 


farms, etc. 


V. Principles and Practice of Cooperation 


(a) Importance of the principle and practice of cooperation in 


life. 
(b) Activities of the cooperative department. 
(c) The cooperative shop. The cooperative bank. 
(d) Dangers of indebtedness. Thrift. 


VI. Recreation 


Bhajans, songs; garbas, 
sammelans, ete. 


fugadils, loca] games and kavi 


VII. Local Crafts and Handicrafts 

Norms and Standards of Literacy 

(for the National Adult Education Programme: 1978) 

useful to provide some details about the 
nded by the Directorate of 


e achievement of literacy skills. These 


18. It is considered 


curriculum and standards recomme 


Adult Education for th 
are: 


(i) Reading 
with correct pause and emphasis, 


(a) Reading aloud, 
simple literature on topics related to the concerns and 


interests of learners: 
(b) Reading silently and without spelling out the words in 


the neo-literate reading material at a speed of ap- 
proximately 40 words per minute; 
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(c) Reading with understanding road signs, posters, simple 
instructions, newspapers for neo-literates, etc.; 

(d) Ability to follow simple written messages related to 
the working or living; and 

(e) Deciphering numerical symbols from 1 to 1000. 

(ii) Writing 

(a) Copying with understanding at a speed of at least 15 
Words per minute; 

(b) Taking dictation at a speed of not less than 10 words 
per minute; 

(c) Writing with Proper spacing and alignment; 

(d) Keeping records of income and expenditure related to 
the day-to-day affairs; and 

(e) Writing independently short letters, applications, 
filling up cheques, forms, etc. 


(iii) Numerary 


(a) Doing simple caleulations involving addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division up to three 
digits. 

(b) Maintaining savin, 
books and acco: 
interest. 


(c) Workable knowledge of metric weights and measures; 
learning to take measurements and weights and re- 
cording them; and 


gs banks/cooperative societies, pass 
unts—learning to calculate simple 


(2) Idea of proportion and area and its use in different 
household jobs and in the occupation. 


19. In connection with developing the curriculum for the 


National Adult Education Programme, the Directorate of Adult 


Education recommended in 1979, the following major curricu- 
Tum content areas:— 


(i) Individual and society—his social 


environment and 
civic orientation; 
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(ii) Employment and vocational development; 


(iii) Food production, distribution and nutrition; 


(iv) Health and sanitation; 


(v) Home and family life. 


Details under each of the above-mentioned content areas 


have also been worked out. 
that this is not à uniform 


20. It goes without saying. however, 
a sample, 


and obligatory curriculum, but an illustrative one— 
intended to become a stimulus for formulation of a large number 
of diversified, environment-based curricula for non-formal learn- 


ing of various learners’ groups. 


CHAPTER 12 


Preparation of Materials 


l. Based on the curriculum, details of which have ae 
provided in the Preceding chapter, materials of different Rec 
have to be prepared for the Programme. These generally include 
teaching—learning, supplementary guide, reading and follow-up 
materials. 


Teaching-Learning Materials 


x : : ignificance 
2. The teaching-learning materials assume much significanc 


Particularly in view of the fact that it is these materials which 
adults will have to deal with during the initial instructional 
phase, Tt is, therefore, correct to say that teaching-learning 
for learning are inter-related. Some of 


(a) Learners’ inter 
surveys 
materials; 


ests and needs identified through initial 
are to be suitably communicated in the 
` 


ts of the materials being local 

environment-based,—care should be taken of the n 
tional goals in the attainment of which, active parti- 
cipation and Support of every citizen is called for; 

(c) instruction in the imparting of 3 R’s and other aspects 


of the adult education programme should be well 
integrated and not treated as Separate entities; and 


(4) emphasis has to be laid more on, self-learning than on 
teaching aspects, In this Connection; experiments have 
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(6) in addition to the conten: 
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been conducted in which stories have been developed 
around life situations of the learners with a view to 
initiating discussion on the major problems faced by 
them. 7 


3. The teaching-learning materials generally consist of a 
package which include a primer, a workbook, a teachers’ guide, 
content sheets, simple audio-visual aids and supplementary 
readers, These materials are expected to enable the learners to 
achieve the recommended norms within 300 to 350 hours of 


instruction. 


4. The vocabulary should consist of simple and commonly 
used words so that the learners need not use much of their energy 


in understanding the meaning of the words but concentrate fully 
of new linguistic elements con- 


on the learning and recognition 

tained in the words. Simple and small sentences of 3 to 8 words 
have to be used. The learning should be limited to two or three 
new elements in a lesson. In the beginning, simple letters and 
vowel sounds have to be introduced and it is only towards the end 
of the primer that introduction of conjunct letters should be at- 
tempted. There should be provision of sufficient drill in the read- 
ing of the primer and reinforcement may also be provided through 
revision lessons. The style of presentation should be attractive and 
here story and dialogue forms have been found suitable. In this 


connection, illustrations have to be provided with a view to filling 
in the gaps between the messages and also to provide motivation 
to the learners. The cover page: in particular, should be attrac- 
tive, The captions have to be given in 48 points, while the words 


and the text of the lessons in 36 points to be gradually reduced to 
24 points. Central stitching of the books has been found useful. 


5, The process of preparation. of teaching-learning materials 


including the entire package referred to above, is the job of inter- 
disciplinary teams. It may, however, be emphasised that the lear- 


ners have also to be inyolved and involved very actively in the 


identifying common words, local proverbs and idioms, 


process of i 
style of presentation and the content areas. 
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Methods of Teaching 


6. The Teachers’ Guide for u: 


se for teaching-learning materials 
provides detailed su 


ggestions about the methods of teaching. 
In may, however, be indicated in brief that there are several 
methods of teaching literacy. These can be grouped broadly into 
three viz., synthetic, analytic and eclectic. The traditional. or 
alphabetic method of beginning reading with the alphabets is a 
synthetic method. It has been noticed that the teaching of alpha- 
bets which do not appear to have any meaning to the learners 
becomes dull and monotonous. The analytic method begins with 
a whole sentence or words, which are more meaningful to the 
initial learners, Experiments have also been conducted in adopt- 
ing eclectic method, in which the elements of both the synthe- 
tic and analytic methods are combined. The learners get the 
Tequisite knowledge of the alphabets in a meaningful context. 
Mention has been made earlier of the Kisan Saksharata Yojana 
Pahli Pustak prepared by the Directorate of Adult Education for 
use in the Functional Literacy Projects. This First Book is based 
on the analytico-synthetic or eclectic method. The text is sup- 
plemented by suitable illustrations at appropriate places. 
Emphasis has been laid on the learner-centred rather than the 
teacher-centred method of teaching. More stress has been given 
on methods and techniques requiring sharing of experience, 
mutual support, joint efforts for identification of proper answers 
to various questions and on self-learning, 


Reading Materials 
Significance 


such as increased 
and awareness of the chang- 


scientific, and technological 
advances are also to be achieved through such literature. Follow- 


up books for neo-literates could be broadly divided into two types 
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A general literature designed to stimulate the reading habit and 
ctional literature designed to demonstrate to the new readers 


the practical benefits to be derived from reading. 
A Brief Review of Present Position* 


8. After the attainment of independence, the Central and 
Stato Governments in the country initiated a number of schemes 
designed to promote the preparation and production of literature 
for neo-literates and persons with limited reading abilities. The 
National Prize Competition for Literature for Neo-literates has 
been in operation by the Ministry of Education since 1954. 
Development ministries and departments have their own 
schemes in this regard. Almost every voluntary agency has a 
programme of production of literature for neo-literates in the 
areas of its jurisdiction. Private publishers ‘too have taken up 
this work and are now producing literature for neo-literates. 


9. A brief review of the work done by various governmental 


and non-governmental agencies, in this field, indicates that the 
reading public produced 


literature for neo-literates and the new 
so far, is quite encouraging although it is not adequate. The 


titles generally cover different topics of general interest and some 


of them are of reasonably good quality. Tn spite of these efforts, 
dequate in quantity as the 


the production of such material is not à 
volume of production is rather small due to publication of these 
booklets in small editions. The main causes of this limited pub- 
lication programme are the low demand for such material at 
present and the scarcity of resources for production, such as, 
finance, paper and better printing facilities. 


Suggestions for Planned Production 


10. Preparation of literature for neo-literates is a complex 
d to be produced» have to be suff- 


field. The materials require! 
ciently diversified so as to suit the specific clientele. This element 


*It would be worthwhile to refer to the catalogue of Literacy and Adult 
Education Materials : 1979 prepared by the Directorate of Adult Edu- 


cation in which details of different type of materials available in various 


languages in the country have been provided, 
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of specificity brings in the principle of selectivity and necessitates 
‘a variety of teaching and reading and follow-up materials related 
to work or occupation of the adults depending upon the selected 
groups, The correct identification of the felt needs and prosme 
problems of the readers within the frame-work of national 
development and local situation is of paramount importance: 
Such literature is emerging through voluntary organisations, 


State Resource Centres, specialized institutions, etc., and needs 
further encouragement. 


11. Some of the literature produced has been produced by lay 
writers rather than by teams of Specialists consisting of profes- 
sional writers, subject specialists, illustrators and extension service 
agents. This work is mostly dominated by an intuitive approach 
tather than a systematic approach using a graded vocabulary, à 
well chosen Style and being specifically designed to suit a gn 
level of reading ability and for a Specific purpose. Such materials 
need to be technically and Scientifically correct and accurate 
based on the readers’ past knowledge and experience and adapted 
to their local Situations. The production of suitable reading 


material for Adult Education is, therefore, a planned team 
Operation. 


Promotion of Reading Habits 


12. In addition to the creation of an effective library network, 
the large-scale distribution of books will have to be stimulated 
by further promotional activities designed to stimulate awareness 
of the importance of books among the neo-literates. The activi- 
ties will help in promoting the reading habits among them and 

ringing in them a desire to read more and more books for infor- 
mation and pleasure. Besides promotional activities, the super- 
vised reading Programmes, as a regular feature of the follow-up 


of adult literacy, may promote habits of self-initiated reading. 


0-literates presents 
many problems. In the first Place, adequate distribution facilities 


have not been developed to the extent necessary. The usual 
method of distribution is to send the materials to the District 
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Officer Incharge of Adult Education or the District Librarian 
wherever one exists. He, in his turn, is expected to send these out 
to the headquarters of each Development Block from where the 
Adult Education Organiser is to distribute them to the selected 
literacy centres and libraries. Thus, the distribution of reading 
materials to neo-literates is generally done mostly through Adult 
Education agencies. Libraries at different levels also play an 
important part in the circulation of these materials. Such mate- 
rials are also distributed through the Information Centres where 
they are available to the neo-literates for reading. Private pub- * 
lishers, by and large, have not yet developed their direct distribu- 
tion channels. However, they supply their materials to the Adult 
Education agencies and Libraries, which take up the work of 
circulating them to neo-literates. Further details in connection 
with distribution of materials have been provided under Follow- 
up and Continuation Education (Chapter 14). 


Research in the field of Literature Production ) 
l4. Preparation, production, promótion and distribution o: 
literature for neo-literates will involve a lot of trying out of 
different models to suit the needs, interests and tastes of different 
readers and their reading abilities. Surveys, studies and researches 
would be very much a necessity as a supporting service in the 
programme of development: of suitable literature for neo-literates. 
15. Such a research programme would include different 
status studies and surveys of available literature, surveys of needs 
and interests of the readers, compilation of graded lists of voca- 
bularies through interviews with the readers. Studies will have to 
be undertaken in language structure and concept development of 
key words, gradation of materials produced, testing of readability 
of books and also research into other aspects like style, content, 
format, illustration. Findings and data based on these studies 
be a valuable source of guidance in the preparation, pro- 
duction and distribution of model literature for neo-literates and 
would have to be made available to all those concerned with this 
field through research and study reports, hand books, seminars 


and conferences, ete. 


would 


x 
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Audio-visual Aids and Mass Media 


The magnitude of adult illiteracy in the country ie. 
the use of every available medium to eradicate it in the di 
possible time. The teaching-learning process can be made muc 


more pleasant and effective through the use of audio-visual aids 
and mass media. 


16. The main functions of these aids and media may be 
indicated as follows: 


(2) to create an informed publie opinion on the need for 
adult education. This will serve as a large-scale support 
and to prepare the conducive atmosphere for the 
national drive considered necessary to eradicate illi- 
teracy and also to promote continuation education; 

(b) to motivate the illiterate persons to participate and to 
sustain their interest in the programmes organised; 


(c) to help in the training and orientation of adult educa- 
tion workers at different levels; and 


(d) to support the follow-up and continuation education 
programmes for the neo-literate and other persons 
with limited literacy abilities. 


17. Aids and media available with the various organisations, 
governmental and voluntary, have to be secured and utilised. 
Several ministries and departments such as Food and Agricul- 
ture, Social Welfare, Health and Family Welfare, Information 
and Broadcasting and Education and Culture have developed 
very useful media which could be used with advantage. The All 
India Radio and Delhi Doordarshan centres have developed 
educational programmes for rural and urban audiences. Mention 
may particularly be made of the Gram Sansar and Krishi 
Darshan programmes. A large number of documentaries and 
film strips are also available for general education. They are 
attractive and have a good impact on the beneficiaries. 

18. The role of traditional media in the promotion of adult 
literacy and adult education programmes has to be fully realised. 
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TER. ias icum ciamar appeal for the people in general 
elp conadaably in creating a demand for adult education 
a also in relating adult education with other development 
emes and projects. The creation of such linkages leads the 
programme to become really work-oriented and functional. 


Mn We Res to keep in mind the following points regarding 
preparation and use of educational aids and media in general: 
(a) The software is to be prepared with great care; the 
messages and contents have to be given serious consi- 


deration; 

(b) It is necessary t 
between officers responsible for adul 
those for preparation of aids and media; 

(c) Mass media cannot and should not be used as the only 

on. In fact, the best thing would 


tool of adult educati 
be to have a multi-media package for adult education; 
requisite for ensuring 


(d) Training of workers is a pre- 
proper preparation and use of media for adult literacy 
and adult education programmes; and 

(e) Mass media and audio-visual aids are not meant to 
replace the teachers and adult education workers. As a 
matter of fact, the former have tohelp thelatter in doing 
their jobs well with better and more effective results. 


o have proper linkage and co-ordination 
t education and 


point of view- of educational technology, the 


20. From the 
significance: 


following questions are of vital 
(a) For whom ? 
(b) With what purpose ? 
(c) With what means ? 
(d) With what organisational a 
work ? and 
(e) With what budget provi 
A speedy and successful implem 
and adult education programmes wi 
ability to answer the above-mentione 


7-—C 090058 


nd management frame- 


sion ? 

entation of our adult literacy 
ll depend considerably on our 
d questions satisfactorily. 


CHAPTER 13 


Training and Orientation of 
Personnel 


Background and Significance 


1, An important factor in resource development is the p d 
Sion of adequate and appropriate arrangements for Wc. 
and orientation of personnel at different levels. This aspect ie 
heen given due recognition since the programme of adult (soc! 
education was launched in post-independent India. 

2. The following two statements in this connection deserve 
mention. These are: 


(i) “The efforts that are being made to evaluate grin 
the trainees and the trainers, to improve the quali 4 
and method of training are most encouraging b" 
need to be greatly intensified”. 


(ti) “If the Community Development Movement... E 
fails in achieving its objectives, it will not be for lac 
of money but for lack of trained personnel. Training 
is necessary in whatever field of activity one may » 
engaged in. It is more necessary in community derez 
lopment where our aim is to build the human material, 
to bring about the change in the spirit of the individual, 
to make better men and women. and to make them- 
selves reliant and confident in themselves.” 

3. Studies conducted earlier in the field of training of adult 
education personnel have Suggested certain points for considera- 


\ 
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tion. These are of considerable significance and are indicated 


below: 


(i) 


The principles of job-orientation and problem-approach 
underlying short-term in-service training programmes 
are essential. The main objectives of these programmes 
are to enable the workers to perform their jobs and 
duties more effectively. It has, therefore, been very 
necessary that the jobs and duties of the personnel at 
different levels, their respective roles and inter-rela- 


tionships are defined very clearly. 


(ii) The training courses need an adequate practical bias 


(iii) The necessity o: 


(iv) 


and field orientation so that these courses could result 
in improving the job efficiency of workers. In this 
connection, properly organised group discussions and 
supervised field work and study tours, in particular, 
are to be emphasised and intensified with a view to 
giving the trainees an insight into the field problems 
which they have to face in discharging their duties. 

f ensuring proper coordination, both 
technical and administrative, between the different 
ministries and departments dealing with subject of 
adult education and allied fields particularly in the 
training of personnel can hardly be over-emphasised. 
In fact, such a coordination is long overdue. Lack of 
coordination and controlleads to ambiguity and lack 
of uniformity in the understanding of the concept and 
programmes of adult education resulting in conflict of 
ideas between the workers at different levels. "These 
difficulties adversely affect their performance and 
also their morale. 

The syllabi of training courses in theory should be 
drawn keeping in view the objectives of the training 
programme and the problems faced by the field workers. 
Inter-disciplinary teams of educators, social scientists 
and field workers could, therefore, be in a better posi- 
tion to chalk out a field-based, realistic and useful 
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(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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syllabus of training for adult education workers at 
different levels. It might perhaps be possible to provide 
for some ‘optional’ courses in certain specialised fields 
with ‘common core’ course in adult education. This 
would help in catering to the varying needs and inte: 
rests of individual trainees which have to be kept in 
view to ensure effective training. 

There is need for giving more scope, time and atten- 
tion to group discussions of different types, such as, 
symposia. panel discussions, seminars on various 
topics included in the syllabus. More time should also 
be allowed tó guided reading and writing assignments. 
Aspects of training programmes such as lectures 
by trainees themselves, preparation of term or special 
papers on different subjects should be stressed and 
encouraged. 


Preparation and well-planned distribution of workers’ 
guide books dealing with different programmes of 
adult education, audio-visual aids, particularly of the 
non-projected, low-cost type and case studies giving 
illustrations of “what works and how and why it 
Works?" on different aspects of development and 
adult education programme is another area which 
merits serious attention. 

Regular consultation and coordination between the 
State governments which depute the trainees and the 
training centres which train them are necessary. Both 
of them should be able to appreciate each other’s 
point of view and requirements much better if there 
Was a provision for such a consultation and coordina- 
tion of efforts. Encouragement should be given to 
‘good’ trainees through a number of measures such as 
promotion, awards and merit Certificates. The need for 
a more careful selection of trainees Sought to be depu- 
ted to the training courses is also to be fully realised. 
Tt has been observed that “the in-service training is 
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necessary for improving teachers’ competence; but it 
cannot be regarded as a substitute for modifications 
or improvements in the pre-service training pro- 


grammes." 


(viii) The question of selection of suitable instructors at the 


' ofthe teaching staff should be giv 


(tx) 


(x) As a support to training, 


training centres is very important. Instructors having 
adequate field experience have to be preferred. The 
combination of a good academic background with 
sufficient field experience would be ideal. Measures 
should be considered and adopted for ensuring the 
interchange of instructors and field functionaries as à 


regular feature. These arrangements would be mutu- 


ally beneficial to the training centres and to the field. 
fessional development 


Programmes for continuous pro: 
en due consideration. 


Provision of facilities and encouragement for self- 
development is considered a good investment if the 
training programmes are to yield useful results. 
Follow-up of ex-trainees is another important and 
essential aspect of the training programme. This 
follow-up could be done through regular correspon- 
dence, visits of the instructors to the field, issue of 
bulletins and publications, organisation of refresher 
courses and orientation seminars at regular intervals. 
Taking up cooperative research and study projects 
could also be considered in this respect. 

there is an urgent need for 


research, periodic appraisal and concurrent evaluation 


of the training programmes. Research is particularly 
hen the training programmes by feed- 


needed to strengt! 
ful contents. In addition, research 


ing them with use 
can help the field workers by suggesting solutions to 


Gal free iss possibly in this area (body of 


their problems. 
knowledge available for training) that our training 
programme is the weakest...... the present effort to 


stimulate study and research with the help of the 
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universities and training centres is noteworthy... .but 
the speed with which it progresses is worrying. The 
teaching continues to be stereotyped. The instructors 
are still to be supplied with new ideas and new 
findings." 

The Trainees—Main Categories 


ni s 
4. The main categories of trainees for whom training course 
are organised include 


(č) Key functionaries at the national and state levels; 


A A s : as 

(i) Professionals and experts in Specific areas such i 
curriculum construction, preparation of materials, 
training, and evaluation; 


(iii) Functionaries at the district and project levels, such 
as, district adult education and project officers; 


(iv) Adult education Supervisors; and 
(v) Adult education instructors at the field level. 


The training syllabi of the above-mentioned categories on 
personnel are formulated keeping in view the jobs and duties 
which they are expected to perform. f 


The Methodology of Training 


5. The methodology of training the various functionaries 
in the adult education programme acquires its direction primarily 
from the objectives of the programme. The training programme 
itself is, fundamentally, a process of adult education and has to 
reflect the main characteristics of the methodology which che 
functionaries have to follow while working with the learning 
Sroups at the grass-root level. If a proper and favourable atmos- 
phere is created around the learner, he is Motivated to make 
the best use of the learning facilities. The creation of an atmos- 
phere conducive to learning to change, therefore, needs to receive 
the highest priority. Within such a favo 
mosphere, the functionaries are enabled 
own training. 


urable learning at- 
to take care of their 
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6. Some of the special features of the training methodology 


may be mentioned as follows : 


(i) Its participatory nature 1.6. helping the trainees to 
hemselves freely- Joint decisions 


open out and express t 
nsible for the imple- 


could help the group to feel respo: 
mentation of the programme. 


(ii) The training course should offer the trainees, oppor- 
tunities for mutual learning. The teacher himself 


becomes a co-learner. The emphasis is laid on group 


discussions. The subjects are analysed and under- 
eir different aspects 


stood thoroughly by discussing th 
and through pooling of experiences both of the lear- 
ners and of the trainers. 

of experience. The train- 
lose as possible to the real- 
able, the initial train- 


(iii) Learning should emerge out 
ing situation should be as € 
ities of the field. As far as practic 
ing may be organised in near-field situations. 


(iv) Training should be treated as an experiment in com- 


munity living. 


The Field Operational Seminars 

7. Mention may, particularly; be made of the field operational 

approach to training of adult education personnel. Although 
bquirements 


different approaches may be adopted to meet the r 
of specific forms of action, the operational seminar may be 
described as 8 training exercise which enables the partici- 
pants to experience on & reduced space or time scale, but 
in a real situation, the sequence and correlation of opera- 
tion constitute the process 


of adult education linked to 
development. The participants rediscover for themselves, through 
individual and group efforts 


of research and analysis, an edu- 
cational strategy geared to development and the fundamental 
adult education. They 


acquire direct experience of 


the ways of preparing and shaping & *made-to-measure' pro- 
gramme rooted in the requirements of a specific milieu, and a 
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practical knowledge of experimenting with educational acti- 
vities and assessing the various factors in the learning process. 
It is thus a situational method, combining analysis and action 
to arrive at the formulation of educational methods and proce- 
dures and a definition of the Principles underlying action. pr. 
ries and concepts are constantly held up for comparison wit 
the practical realities of a particular environment. M 
Sequently, the Operational seminar is a full-scale self-direc' 


experiment. It is a self-learning exercise as it is only by doing 
that one learns to do. 


The Content of Training : Main Areas and Approaches 
, 1 he 
8. It would be desirable to indicate, as an illustration, si 
in content areas and the proposed training Ger a Pn. 
the training of Project officers under the National 
gramme. These are mentioned below:* 
Adult Education 


mai: 
for 


A. Contents: 


(a) Adult Education ; 
(i) its concepts, objectives and operational strategies 
for planning and implementation; 1 
(ii) the Psychology of adult learning and motivation; 
(vit) the place of literacy in adult education; approa- 
ches to literacy instruction. 

(6) National Policy on Adult Education— Historical 
Developments of Adult Education in India, NAEP— 
its concept, Objectives, plan of operation, expeoted 
outcomes, 

(c) Project Structure—roles and functions of the super- 
Visors, instructors and other functionaries in the 
project. 

*Source : Training of Adult Education Fune jonaries : A Handbook : 


Directorate of Adult Education, Mi ty of Education and 
Social Welfare, Government of India, 1978. 
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(d) International developments in adult education. 


B. Proposed training methods|approaches : 

(2) Group work (problematic approach) followed by 
discussion with the help of resource persons (The 
GUE groups may be formed around certain 
issues/areas of adult education). 

(ii) Presentation of NAEP followed by group discussion. 

(iit) Case studies of certain innovative projects. pro- 
grammes etc. 

(iv) Visit to ongoing adult education programmes. 

(v) Practicum—the trainees will be required to perform 
the role of an instructor and supervisor during the 
course of the training. 


Curriculum and Instructional Material Development 


A. Contents : 
(a) Principles and processes of curriculum development. 
(b) Preparation and use of : (1) Training materials in- 

cluding teaching aids, (2) Teaching and learning mate- 
rials including learning aids, follow-up materials etc. 
(c) Sources of assistance in developing and producing 
curricula and teaching-learning materials (local, state, 
national, international), 
(d) Process of production. 


(e) Methods of teaching, reading, 
n educational programme. 


writing. arithmetic as 


components of & 


B. Proposed training methods/approaches : 


(i) Lecture-cum-discussion. 
(it) Small group discussion. 
(itt) Individual and/or group assignments for the prepara- 


tion of protctype training curricula, teaching-learn- 
ing materials including audio-visual aids. 


(iv) Field operational seminars. 
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Organising Training and Supervision Programmes 


A. Contents ; 


(2) Principles and practices of training adult education. 
(^) Mechanics of organising training programmes: 
(1) Pre-training exercises 
3) (i) Identification and selection of potential 
trainees in consultation with other interested 
Parties; 
(it) Training strategies; and 
(iii) Identification and mobilization of training 
resources (human, material and institutional); 
(3) Conducting training programmes of different 
categories of personnel. Essential conditions/ 
factors for Successfully conducting the training/ 
orientation programmes for different categories of 


. H ion 
people, e.g., Supervisors, agricultural extensio 
Workers. 


(4) Evaluation of the training programmes. 
(c) Objectives and process of supervision. 


B. Proposed training methods/approaches : 
(i) Small group discussion. 
(ii) Lecture-cum-discussion, 
(tii) Panel discussion. 


(iv) Practical exercises to prepare a detailed outline for 


organising a training programme for supervisors/ 
instructors, 


(v) Developing tools for evaluating a training programme. 


(vi) Role playing. The trainees will be Provided an oppor- 
tunity to play the role of a Supervisor. 
(vii) Practicum in orienting members of the 


public and of 
various agencies. 
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Leadership Development and Group Dynamics : 


A. Contents : 
(a) Leadership development—who is à Leader ? What is 
different situations. Power 


leadership ? Leadership in 
structure in community. Leadership identification and 


development process. 


(b) Group dynamics—What is a group 2 Factors contri- 
buting to the formation of a cohesive group- Role 


of different members of a group. Interaction between 
groups and within groups. 
(c) Negotiation and conflict management. 


B. Proposed training methods/approaches : 
(i) Small group discussion followed by 
the assistance of a resource person. 


(à) Self-studies— biographies of national an 


(iii) Case studies on topics such as 
types of groups, emergence and mai 
ship etc. * 

(iv) Lecture-cum-discussion- 

(v) Role playing for leadership and negoti 


erent situations. 


discussion with 


d other leaders. 


functioning of different 
ntenance of leader- 


ation in diff- 


(vi) Practical exercises to identify power structure in à 


given community. 


(vii) Observation of group interaction. 


Communication Process 


A. Contents : 


(i) What is communication ? Communication process 
and mechanisms. 
des of communication 


(ii) Mo 
written and visual. 


(i) Spoken, 
(it) Individual, group and mass. 
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(ii) Factors affecting communication (helpful and ob- 
Structive). 


ý (iv) Flow of communication from headquarters to field 
“and vice versa. 
B. Proposed training methods/approaches : 
(2) Lecture-cum-discussion 
(ii) Small group discussion 
(iii) Field demonstration (Field operational approach). 


Evaluating and Monitoring Training and Education 
A. Contents : 


(2) Concepts, simple tools and techniques for evaluating 
training and education. S 
(b) Concepts and techniques of individual and partici- . 
patory evaluation. 
(c) Monitoring mechanisms to get, feedback from trained 
Workers for programme improvement. 
(d) Organisation of learner's evaluation—initial and sub- 
Sequent phases. 
B. Proposed training methods|approaches : 
(i) Lecture-cum.discussion 
(ii) Small group discussion 
(tt) Practical assignments for the preparation of: 
(a) an evaluation Scheme, including development of 
relevant tools; : 
(b) tools for leaders’ evaluation at the initial and 
subsequent phases; 

(iv) Inter-project visits to study evaluation and onion 
mechanisms (groups of project officers/supervisors 
will visit other projects to study the procedures and 
mechanisms being followed). 


(v) Case studies. 
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Project Planning and Resource Mobilization 


A. Contents: 


(a) 


(e) 


(f) 


Simple surveys; purposes and procedures and tools, 
sources of data, types of data needed, treatment of 
data etc. with the objective of understanding the 
milieu (social, political, cultural, economic and physical 
aspects). 

Alternative strategies for programme development. 
Project preparation, emphasising the plan of work 
and implementation. 

Criteria and procedures for the selection and appraisal 
of project personnel. 
Criteria and proced 
education centres. 
Educational mapping 


ure for the selection of adult 


B. Proposed training methods|approaches : 


(a) 
(5) 
(c) 


Field operational seminar approach. 
Small group discussions. 


Dialogue: 


(i) with the concerned 
if possible the potential learners for evolving 


personnel selection and appraisal criteria and 


procedures; and 
(ii) with the potential learners, other community 


leaders, instructors and supervisors for the selec- 
tion of adult education centres, mobilizing and 
using local resources for the programme; 


functionaries, local leaders and 


(d) Lecture-cum-discussion. 
(e) Individual study. 


Principles 


of Project Management 


‘A's Contents : 


(a) 


Need and approaches for collaboration with other 


agencies. 
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(6) Communication mechanisms and procedures; a, 

(c) Financial management, budgeting, obtaining fun 
and controlling expenditure. 

(d) Office management. 

(e) Participatory management. 

(f) Personnel management and leadership. 


B. Proposed. training methods/approaches: 
(i) Lecture-cum-discussion. 
(či) Small group discussion. 
(tii) Visit to a project office. 
- (ù) Study of filing systems, etc. 
(v) Case study on successful participatory management. 


es 
An Overview of Agencies and their Developmental Programm 
A. Contents : 


S 
(a) Roles, objectives, functions and operational ae 
of all agencies engaged in service and developmen 
programmes in the area. d 
(^) Elements of local agriculture, animal p 
health, industry, population education and © P 
developmental programmes in the context of NAEF. 


B. Proposed training methods|approaches : 


(i) Lecture-cum-discussion by representatives of x 
pective organisations. (It should, however, be ae. 
that the resource persons should be fully pony ud 
with not only the general roles, functions and proc e 
dures of their organisations but should also UE 
thorough understanding of their local field p'? 
grammes). 

(i) Panel discussion to determine the mutually supportive 
roles of agriculture, animal husbandry, health, indus- 
try, population education; NAEP and other deve- 


i lopment programmes. 


i 
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(iii) Dialogue with resource persons, 
(iv) Case studies of success and failure of programmes. 
(v) Field visits. 
Public Relations 
A. Contents : 
(a): What is public 'relations—need for public relations, 
role of public relations persons, public relations 
techniques 


(b) Identification of local resources for- effective public 


relations. 
B. Proposed training methodslapproaches : 


(i) Lecture-cum-discussion 
(ii) Visit to the office of a public relations person or public 
relations firm, wherever possible. 
(iii) Individual study (Review of public r 
paring a Public Relations Plan for 


(iv) Practicum in pre 
the promotion of NAEP within a project area. 


elations materials). 


Agencies for Training 
9. In addition to the National Resource Centre at the Central 
level. viz., the Directorate of Adult Education which arranges 
ining and orientation courses for key personnel 
district levels. organisational and institutional 
o be ensured for training other personnel 
supervisors and the instructors. The 
State Resource Centres and other professional organisations 
including voluntary agencies working in the field of adult edu- 
cation, government departments relating to different develop- 
ment areas, universities, teacher training colleges, farmers’ train- 
health and family welfare training centres etc., have 


ing centres, 
to be closely associated with the training of project officers, 


ervisors and instructors. 


to organise tra 
at the state and 
arrangements have ti 
such as project officers, 


sup 
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Training a Continuing Programme / 

l0. It may be pointed out that training is not a one-time 
affair. It has to be treated as a regular and recurrent Mi 
Various methods can be used for reorientation of the d. 
Such as monthly meetings, despatch of guide material, we 
Projects and organisation of refresher courses. Systematic ud 
luation of the training programmes organised for adult nae 
personnel at different levels will also help in improving them he 
ther. A continuous flow of information and feedback from 5 f 
field should also be arranged as it is mainly through the he a 
‘action of the training centres and the field that future traini E 
courses can be improved and consequently the adult educatio 
programme. 


CHAPTER 14 


Follow-up and Continuation 
Education 


Significance 


1. It has been said and rightly so, that we have not only 
to make people literate but we have also to keep them literate. 
Past experiences and studies have shown that lack or inadequacy 
of suitable post-literacy and follow-up activities have been a 
serious drawback of the adult education programme not only 
in our country but in other developing countries as well. Al- 
though awareness regarding the importance of post-literacy 
and follow-up programmes has ‘not been lacking in us, these 
programmes have not been undertaken systematically. This 
has been one of the main reasons for the rather limited impact 
of the earlier adult education programmes. It is, therefore, 
extremely important that post-literacy and follow-up program- 
te emphasis and it will be more appro- 
activities as a continuation of the 
(which generally extend; for about 


mes are given adequa 
priate if we consider these 
initial literacy programme 
300 to 350 hours of instruction). 


Three Aspects of the Programme 

2. Three aspects of the post-literacy and follow-up program- 
mes deserve particular mention. Firstly, the aspect relating 
to the availability of suitable, relevant and adequate reading 
materials. The second aspect relates to the proper and regular 
distribution of the reading materials. Provision of a suitable 
and adequate machinery for undertaking and supervising the 
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6. The development of these skills should be ws 
through on-the-spot field studies, participatory discussions ani 
the actual writing work during the workshops themselves. 
Materials for Different Levels 


7. Materials need to be brought out to suit different levels 
of literacy skills; firstly, the initial materials to be used through 
the literacy stage itself with a view to reinforcing the literacy 
skills achieved and being achieved. The second level could be 
of the literature suitable for the neo-literates who have graduated 
from the adult education centres during the first cycle of learning 
of about 300 to 350 hours of instruction in general. Literature for 
the third level should be of such a standard so as to suit the neo- 
literates who have continued their learning after the first cy dle 
of literacy instruction and also those persons with limited read- 
ing abilities who have undergone the regular educational system 
and have attained more or less the primary school standard. 


8. Studies can be organised in collaboration with competent 
agencies, to determine the needs and problems of the [S 
ficiaries of various kinds, the methodologies to be used for rA 
paration of materials, the subject-matter and contents ete. F! jel 
testing is a pre-requisite for the publication of any suitable reading 
material. 

Distribution of Materials 


9. In connection with the distribution of the materials, the 
library system has to be geared up and strengthened so that E. 
materials produced are distributed properly. Places which are nO 
covered by the libraries so far, should be brought under the aroz 
of operation of the libraries and their different branches. In this 
connection, the system of mobile library in boxes and on cycles 
and the circulating market-day libraries adopted by certain orea 
nisations in the country deserve mention. In addition to libraries, 
reading rooms should be opened and attached to the libraries and 
community centres, wherever practicable, so that these reading 
Tooms are utilised either as a community certre or as part of & 
community centre. A neo-literate's conner may also be provided 
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inna and reading rooms. Study circles of the neo- 
<a íi f so be organised in the reading rooms, libraries 
We FE centres, etc. 
aM ess run to the preparation and distribution of suit- 
UM id i : erials for the neo-literates and new reading 
Ci QNM o OW-Up programmes could also be organised 
ne preventing relapse into illiteracy and enabling the 
ee ries to learn further. Some of the activities may be 
entioned as follows: 
(i) Publication of periodicals containing information on 
current, events at local, state, national and even at 
2 international levels. 
(ii) Bringing out wall newspaper particularly focussing 
ih: attention on local events. 
(iii) Encouraging the neo-literates to write articles 
MEO hand-written magazines. 
(iv) Encouraging the neo-literates to write their domestic 
budgets, monthly accounts, accounts of their agri- 
cultural activities etc. 
(v) Organising occasional 
reading out their exercis 


community gatherings; 
short speeches and awardin 
etc. 

(vi) Using mass media for cultural and recreational acti- 
vities. This might include functioning of radio and 


TV clubs. Arranging excursions to places of cultural 
interest. 
vice-oriented programmes in- 


(vii) Organising social ser 
cluding undertaking activities useful for the commu- 


in their 


competitions for writing and 
es at public functions or 
encouraging them to make 
g them some token prizes 


nity as & whole. 

11. In short, the best follow-up programme is that the adult 
education centre is converted, in actual practice, into a regular 
community centre; a community centre in the real sense of the 
term, being & place where all members of the community come 
together regularly and share each other's happiness, despair 


»$. 
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and also experiences in day-to-day life; the community e. 
also acting as a Place of finding solutions to the problems face 
and of enabling them to achieve their ‘aspirations’. 

12. The ultimate aim of the follow-up programme is to Ww 
the continuity, both 6f the educational and development po 
initiated while starting the adult education centre in a Mee i 
The community, on its part, should be enabled to take up : 
programme as its own and transform itself into a wo 
Society. The learning process is not to terminate at any n. 
but has to be a continuous one. Similarly, the deve E 
activity has also to be an ongoing process. Thus, continuati es 
education facilities have to ensure that the society really becom! 
a learning societ : 


Provision of Machinery 


13. A Committee on Post-Literacy and Follow-up Progr a, 
mes Was appointed by the National Board of Adult Educa E 
in October, 1979, This Committee recommended that ae, 
should be considerable flexibility in the organisation of d 
Programmes. Four distinct, models were recommended by 41 
Committee and also a pattern for organisation of peod ke 
continuation education courses. One of the models has & h 
been suggested for organisation of follow-up activities wi 
students. The Various official and non-official agencies oan ; 
have completed the first Cycle of the adult education P 
gramme were advised to take up the follow-up programmes "ta 
the basis of the models considered suitable by them. F nae 
for these Programmes were also sought to be provided by t 
Ministry of Education, It is, therefore, encouraging to a, 
that a suitable and adequate machinery for undertaking an 
Supervising the post-literacy and follow-up programmes has 
been considered necessary and provided for the purpose. 

Some Other Programmes 

14. Some programmes in the broad area of follow-up and 
continuation education may also be indicated, These are as 
follows: 


Follow-wp and Continuation Education ; 


Adult Schools ^ 


15. The idea of setting up of Adult 
conceived as an effort to increase part-time schooling of a re- 
duced duration for those adults who were not in & position to 
follow regular schooling or who had missed it during their 


childhood due to various reasons. 


Schools in India was 


country on an experi- 


16. Adult schools were set up in the 
th the assistance from 


mental basis during the years 1958-60 wi 


the Union Ministry of Education. Under this experiment about 
50 adult schools were started in different places viz., Delhi, 
derabad covering 


Bombay, Mysore, Calcutta, Lucknow and Hy! 
different regional languages. ‘Continuation Education for School 
Leavers after the compulsory education age-limit of Eleven’ was 
yet another experiment conducted during 1963-64 by G. K. 


Institute of Rural Education, Gargoti, in Maharashtra. 
17. The results of these experiments were encouraging and 
the movement of setting Up adult schools grew steadily. As an 
illustration, in the Union Territory of Delhi, twelve adult schools 
are being run by the Delhi Administration in different parts of 
the city. These schools cater to the needs of the adult learners 
dary education through 


who desire to complete their higher secon 
In the city of Bombay, the Bombay City 
h their regular 


regular evening classes- 
Social Education Committee conducts, along witl 
literacy and post-literacy classes, some classes jn which the adult 
learners are given; stage bY stage; education up to the level of 
Primary School Leaving Certificate Examination which normally 
takes seven years for a child to complete. 
Condensed Courses of Education for Women 

18. The Central Social Welfare Board evolved a scheme of 
Condensed Courses of Education for Adult Women in 1958. 
The main objectives of this scheme are to (i) open new vistas of 
employment to a large number of deserving and needy women; 
and (i) create & band of competent trained workers required 
to man the various projects; particularly in the rural areas in 
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the shortest Possible time. Under this scheme, women in the age- 
group of 18 to 30 who have had some schooling are prepared for 
middle school and matriculation examinations within a period 
of two years. This welfare programme with an educational 
base has proved beneficial to the Socially disabled yomen m 
enabling them to get employed after successful completion of 
the course and subsequent training. The women who success- 
fully complete these courses, find employment in rural areas as 
Bramsevikas, teachers, nurses, midwives, family planning us 
ers, ete. Voluntary welfare organisations in different parts o 
the Country are supported for organising these programmes by 
the Central Social Welfare Board. 

The Vidyapeeths 


19. On the pattern of Folk High Schools of Denmark, 
Vidyapeeths, Meaning ‘seats of learning’ were set up in the aa 
of Mysore from 1948 onwards. The Vidyapeeths are also ne, 
on the ancient Indian Gurukul system of learning and the Ru 
of these residential institutions is to provide social and T 
education as well as training in agriculture and crafts to men EL 
Women in the age-group of 18 to 30. From 1960 onwards, short- 
ferm courses on topics such as family planning, cattle care, phe 
keeping, poultry farming, horticulture, child care have also pere 
included in the Vidyapeeths. They stress good citizenship, rural 
leadership and focus mainly on revitalisation of village life, 
These Vidyapecths aro located in rural areas of the State, in 
pleasant Settings and natural surroundings. 

20. Throughout the duration of courses in these Vidyapeeths, 
there are close contacts between the students and teachers and 
they work on the farm together. They keep in touch with one 


have returned to their homes. The teachers instruct not from 
the text-books but by the “living word” and discussions are 
held freely and frankly. A distinguishing feature of these Vidya- 
Peeths is the great stress laid on practical aspects of instruction. 
It has been emphasised that the Vidyapeeth is the “Centre” from 
which new ideas for better living radiate into the rural areas. 
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T is also worthwhile to mention that “in Mysore Vidyapeeth, 
ndia has given inspiration to. educators throughout the 


world." 


Extension Education 

91. Adult education in the form of extension education has 
E developed mainly by Agricultural Universities in India, 

RED BUR large number of agricultural universities which pro- 
vide knowledge of innovations to farmers and home makers 
through their Extension. Departments. Each university has an 
Agricultural Communication Centre which disseminates techni- 
cal knowledge among the rural people through the media of mass 
communication. These centres design, prepare and print edu- 
cational material for cultivators and home makers through 
which a good deal of knowledge which has practical implications 
for making life more useful, productive, comfortable and regula- 
ted, is disseminated. These centres also prepare visual aids, 
maintain correspondence service for the benefit of farmers and 
field staff, serve the farming community by mobile exhibition 
units and hasten the process of dissemination of knowledge of 
agriculture by using radio and television. Conducting actual 
demonstrations at cultivators’ fields and on-the-spot guidance 
to the farmers on the problems of farm and home, form an 
re of the farm advisory services. Of late, the 
universities have begun to develop special programme for the 
rural youth and have been organising on-the-job training courses 
for functionaries at different levels with a view to increasing their 
efficiency by imparti latest technical ‘know-how’ and ‘do-how’, 
evolved at the various experimental research stations. 


22. The Department of Rural Reconstruction encourages 


as training O 


important featu 


activities such f youth, training of women workers, 
orientation of sci d provides incentives to youth 

i i iew to making them self- 
ammes aiming at education in nutrition are 
d. The AIR and TV have several programmes 


also promote 
youth and women. 


aimed at farmers, 
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Correspondence Courses 


n- 
23. Successful attempts have been made to start pane. 
dence courses for the young School-going children and ee 
School youth. Mention may be made of the correspon 


: int- 
Suance of the recommendations of an Expert Committee eae 
ed by the Ministry of Education. These correspondence cour: 
have the following objectives : 


(2) to provide an efficient and less expensive pee F 
instruction on the higher level in the context of India 
national development; k 

(b) to provide facilities of qualified and willing P 
Who are unable to join regular university courses a 
to personal and economic Teasons or due to E 
inability to get admission to a regular college to pursu 
higher education; and 3 

(c) to provide opportunities of economic pursuits to 
educated citizens to improve their standards of know- 
ledge and learning through continuing education. 

24. Continuing education facilities are provided and extension 
lectures organised by several universities in the country. Efforts 
are also being made to establish ‘Open Schools’ as an experi- 
mental measure. The Open School is a non-formal structure 


(a) to provide a non-formal alternativo to formal schooling 
with the objective of extending the opportunity of 


(6) to offer abridged and 
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(c) to offer Technical, Vocational and Life Enrichment 


Courses (TVLEO); and 
(d) to promote an open distance learning system of edu- 
cation through research, publication and dissemination 


of information. 


The University and Adult Education Programme 


^ 25. University is the creation and part of the community and 
should, therefore, serve the community. The functions of the 


university are to help the social, economic, educational and cul- 
tural growth of the community which it serves: The aim of the 
produce more Spe- 


university education should be not only to 

cialists but men and women who are qualified and needed for 

the development of the country. 
26. If the university system has to discharge adequately its 

responsibilities to the entire educational system and to the society 


as a whole, it should assume extension aS the third important 
ive it the same status as research and teaching. 


responsibility and gi 
reparation of developmental pro- 


Universities can help in the p 
jects for the community around them. Such an involvement 
would also help in bringing grea jourses 
at the under-graduate and post- 
search programmes. i 
and for this purpose, the Board of Studies and other relevant 
academic bodies have to be activised. Extension work by stu- 
ould also be given due recognition by 


dents and teachers 5) 
the universities and colleges while determining their over-all 


ter relevance into the c! 
s and into the re- 


merit. 

27. The University Grants Commission has been assisting the 
universities and colleges to participate in the adult education 
and extension programmes. It has emphasised that universities 
should realise the need for carrying knowledge and skills to the 
people in all walks of life and accept service to the community as 
one of their important responsibilities. The universities are 

de the professional and technical guidance 


specially suited to provi 
required for the programme. The areas of cooperation comprise 
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of developing need-based curriculum and teaching-learning 


or centres of adult 
education. 


j of 
an important role in a big way, particularly in the pee a 
eradication of illiteracy. The number of adult education cen 


adult education centres. For this purpose it Sarid, be BD 
to involve teachers of these institutions also, It would be 


Seminars, the system of credit, certification ete, Students’ involve- 
ment in this programme should, however, be Voluntary, but the 
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laden in the university system shall have to create an atmosphere 
in which students find this work worthwhile and satisfying. 


| 30. The students could consider the following steps in organis- 
ing an adult education centre to serve as tentative guidelines. 


A. Exploratory Phase 
(i) Selecting the area and the target group (learners). 


(ii) Deciding about the approach—Selective or mass 


approach; and 
(iii) Understanding the local environment and learners’ 
problems through an exploratory survey: 


B. Preparatory Phase 
(i) Syllabus prepara 
in each subject area); 
(ii) Curriculum development; 
(iii) Preparation or selection of learning materials. 
(iv) Enlisting community participation; 
(v) Selection of places for centres; 
of instructors; 


(vi) Selection and training 
(vii) Procurement of physical facilities and Jearning/teaching 


materials; and 


tion (listing out the main problems 


(viii) Motivation of learners for Adult Education Gentres: 
group contacts with 


(a) Making individual and 
adults and explaining them the usefulness of 


literacy in their daily life; 
(b) Conducting village meetings to create a suitable 
climate conducive to literacy and adult education 


programmes; 
) Use of mass media of communication such as 
puppet shows, film shows, flashcards etc., to 
of literacy and education; 


explain the uses 
(d) Display of suitable posters at important places; 
(e) Organising talks by those learners who have been 


benefited from the Adult Education Programmes; 


(c. 


and 
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(f) Organising educational exhibitions with a view 
to inspire and arouse aspirations among learners 
and objectives to be fulfilled through Adult Educa- 
tion Programmes. 

C. Operational Phase 
1. Selection of 
(a) Community meeting places; 
(b) Homes of learners; and 
(c) Places of work. 
2. Conducting the Centres: 
(a) Deciding daily routine of the centres: 1 
(i) Prayer or inspirational readings at the begin- 
ning of the centre; 

(ti) Review of previous day’s work; 

(iii) Literacy Teaching Lesson; 

(iv) Discussions around individual and environmental 
problems; and 

(v) Home assignments, if any. 

(b) Attending to each learner individually. 

3. Counselling and guidance to 


instructors through: 
(2) Visit to centres; 


(b) Demonstrations in use of materials and learning 
process; 


(c) Monthly meetinsgs; and 
(d) Cireular letters. 
4. Evaluation Phase 
(a) Maintenance of records; 
(b) Evaluation of the le 
(c) Feedback: and 
(2) Report preparation. 
5. Follow-up Phase 
is Follow-up Services for learners: 
(2) Retention of literacy skills thro 
Services and other methods; and 
(b) Skill proficiency programmes, 


arners' Progress; 


ugh library 
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2. Continuing education for learners and instructors: 


(a) Courses to enhance their educational quali- 
fications. 

(b) Part-time education. 

(c) Correspondence courses. 

(d) Radio and TV lessons. 

(e) Circular letters. 

(f) Monthly meetings. 

(g) Visit to resource centres. 


CHAPTER 15 


Monitoring, Evaluation and 
Research 


Objectives 

1. Monitoring is regarded as a process of watching periodically 
the progress of adult education programme with a view to identi- 
fying its strengths and weaknesses. On this basis, corrective 
measures are to be taken with a view to maximizing the effective: 
ness of the programme. In fact, the need for a built-in evaluation 
in the Adult Education Programme has all along been emphasised. 
Monitoring and evaluation are considered supplementary to, 
each other and the objective of both is not to ‘prove’ but to 
‘improve’ the programme. Evaluation is a more comprehensive, 
development-oriented and dynamic concept and consists of & 
Systematic process for checking carefully the different aspects of 
the programmes and improving them at different stages. 


Broad Areas and Methods 


2. The main aspects which require attention in the monitoring 
and evaluation programmes may broadly be categorised into 
quantitative, qualitative, administrative and financial aspects. 
In an adult education programme, the emphasis of monitoring 
Should not be target-oriented reporting but on developing 4 
System of reporting which gives more attention to the qualita- 
tive aspects of the programme particularly in its implementation. 
The areas in respect of technical/academic aspects relate to the 
nature and quality of curricula and syllabi, learning and reading 
materials, training and orientation of Personnel, supervision, 
general resource development and support ete, Problems faced 

128 
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in the field of finance, management and administration should 
also be attended to. 

3. Generally the aspects mentioned above are covered in 
quired to be filled in and sent 
t officer, district level officer 
nitoring should encourage 


the various proformae which are rei 
by the instructor, supervisor, projec 
and state level functionaries. Mo 
frank and correct reporting on the part of the adult education 
personnel at various levels who should also be encouraged to do 
so even if there are deficiencies and shortcomings in the pro- 
gramme. Self-evaluation check-lists and participatory evalua- 
tion tools have also been. attempted. 

4. In addition to the proformae which have to be filled in 
and sent to the appropriate authorities, records have to be kept 
systematically; and for this purpose the national and the state 
level authorities responsible for adult education programmes have 
provided suggestions to the field functionaries. Instructors’ 
diaries have also been foun 


d very useful. The records provide 
useful material in conducting surveys, impact and case studies 
urposes. The in: 


and for future research p formation contained in 
the records gives & feedback which is very conducive to the 


improvement of the programme. 

5. In many parts of the country, regular meetings of the 
adult education personnel have been tried which not only act as 
refresher courses for the personnel but also provide the feed- 
back to the authorities concerned to adopt corrective measures 
found necessary. These meetings have, however, to be 
well planned and the agenda for them are te be Bent to the parti- 
cipants well in advance so that they are m à position to think 
about the different items in the agenda in detail and also enable 


them to offer their suggestions. 


Agencies and Organisations 
6. Evaluative studies have been undertaken by a number of 
agencies and institutions both governmental P 
mental. Mention may be made in this connection of the 


9 C—090068 


in case 
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Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commis- 
sion, university departments of education and allied subjects, 
State resource centres, specialised agencies including voluntary 
organisations of repute in the field of adult education. Recently 
for evaluating the various aspects of the NAEP, certain competent 
external agencies in different areas of the country were requested 
to study the programme, provide the feedback by identifying the 
Strengths and weaknesses and to suggest improvements. It has 
been found that these reports have been useful in pointing out the 
ways and measures for increasing the effectiveness of the adult 
education programmes. The Directorate of Adult Education 
which acts as the national resource centre has been conducting, 
independently and also in collaboration with other competent 
agencies, evaluative studies and research projects. 
Self-Evaluation 


7. The most important element in the entire field of monitor- 
ing evaluation and Tesearch is the development of a self-critical 
and self-improvement attitude in the functionaries engaged in the 
adult education programme right from the field to the central 
level. This attitude for self-assessment and subsequently of self- 
improvement is the most satisfactory indicator both for effective 


planning and sound implementation of the adult education 
programme. 


Research in Adult Education 


8. For a sound programme of adult education, research. 
evaluation and monitoring have to be treated as inter-related 
activities. These have to provide the much-needed feedback for 
introducing corrective measures in the programme regularly. 
Relevant research has to be conducted and their findings syste- 
matically analysed so that proper guidance in implementation 
and future planning of the programme ig available. Fortunately, 
there is greater awareness among planners, administrators and 
field personnel about the need for systematic study of problems 
relating to the adult education programmes and to devise effective 
solutions. Functional, action-oriented and Operational research 
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herefore, acts as an important tool both for planning and imple- 
mentation of the programme. 


M i need for research in adult education has all along been 
m ns as an important supporting service to the Programme. 
es ectorate of Adult Education (formerly, the’ National 

: amental Education Centre) had conducted a survey in 1963 
2 identify researches undertaken in the broad field -of adult 
education during the past two decades or so. The survey showed 
ney about hundred research studies were undertaken in India 
pe a bearing on adult/social education, These efforts were, 
ad small, sporadic and un-coordinated. Further, due to 

e lack of proper linkages between the research institutions 
and the implementing agencies, the findings were not utilised for 
improvement in the existing programmes. The implementing 
agencies, on their part, failed to insist for trained personnel for 
research and evaluation. It is, therefore, necessary that proper 
linkages are established between the institutions conducting 


research and the implementing agencies. 
Agencies and Organisations 


10. Research organisations, 
tions and State Resource Centres 
undertaking research with a view to € 
the problems of the field, for designing i 
methods and for encouraging new ideas and insights from dif- 
ferent disciplines to make adult education programme à useful 
input in the process of development. At the national level, the 
Directorate of Adult Education and the India Adult Education 
Association should take the responsibility for promoting and 
coordinating research efforts and for disseminating research 

research institutions have their own 


findings. The universities and 
eld of research mainly in training the research 


role to play in the fi 
workers in research methodology; i encouraging involvement of 
ch and in undertaking multi-disci- 


post-graduate students in resear 
plinary research projects. Both the institutions and interested and 


iduals should be encouraged to take up research 


competent indivi 
which is planned systematically and conducted scientifically. 


universities, specialised institu- 
have to play à significant role in 
nsuring better insight into 
innovative approaches and 


. . India 
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Types and Areas of Research 


i -finding 

11. It has been stated “that any type of systematic E p. 

analysis which can broaden and deepen the MER kt. a 
Process of adult education programme, learning beha 


y ould be 
design innovative approaches for ongoing programmes c 
regarded as research”. 


e 
12. The areas considered significant for research relate im E 
areas which, on the basis of available studies and experiences, 
need deeper probe, These may be mentioned as follows: tion 
(i) Adult Literacy: Relating to the problems of misia a 
and attitude of learners towards literacy, metho sal 
literacy teaching, drop-outs from literacy om iss 
Standards and levels of literacy and retention and ut 
of the skills acquired in the literacy centres, train 
and orientation of personnel. zu 
(ii) Teaching and Reading Materials: Relating to for d 
lation of curricula, preparation of basic jede of 
assessment of reading needs, interests and P 
new reading publie, review of suitability of materi o 
promotion and use of follow-up and posto 
reading materials, use of libraries and ewan 
library services for the neo-literates and mass me e 
(3) Administration and Finance: Planning LU CRAS 
coordination with other agencies; management d 
organisation of adult education centres; ga a " 
adequacy of financial resources; impact of adu 
education programme in general. m 
13. Research has to generate knowledge, relevant and i d 
Appropriate forms, with a view to helping the planners K 
policy-makers in the field of adult education. Instead of researc 
Studies being conducted on people, they could and should be 
conducted with the active participation and involvement of the 
people themselves in the entire process of research, Further, the 
research findings have to be disseminated among all concerned so 
that improvement could be effected in the ongoing programmes. 
Research will, thus, be able to play its rightful role, 


CHAPTER 16 


Some Lessons for Us 


x 


D 1. We can learn some import 

m programmes organized by us earlier. Let u: 
ate and pin-point them. These are: 

(a) The success of an adult education pro 

if the beneficiaries identify the same as the 

programme, and regard it to be of some use to them, 


particularly in economic terms. 


(b) Such a programme has to be fiel 
organized on the basis of fact-finding SUrV' 


local needs, problems and resources. 

(c) The educated local village youths are to b 
with the programme 8$ Instructors and Supervisors. 
They have, however, to be given appropriate training 

and orientation for dis: uties effectively. 


charging their d 

Unsatisfactory training and inadequate awareness 

regarding the importance and quality of training have 

been identified as major weaknesses in the past. 

(d) Not only are the Instructors and Supervisors to be pro- 
vided with sound orientation and training, they have 
to be assisted and guided regularly and continuously 

through & sow 


md resource base. For this purpose, for- 
mation of appropriate 


resource development agencies 

is extremely important. 
(e) The voluntary organisations, particularly those, which 
have roots in the soil and which have developed 


ant lessons from the adult educa- 
s try to recapitu- 


gramme is assured 
ir own 
d.based and is to be 


eys of the 


e associated 
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expertise and innovations in different technical and 
academic aspects of the programme can play a signi- 


ficant role in the formation of an appropriate resource 
base. 


(f) For effective management of the programme, the orga- 


nizational and administrative structure is to be sound 
and responsibilities at each stage fully clear. The 
regularity and quality of supervision has to be ensured 


and programme implementation properly looked after 
at each level, 


(9) Not only literacy, but other aspects of the programme 


viz., functionality and creation of social awareness 
have to be kept in focus. Several evaluative studies 
of the programme have confirmed that modest gains 
have been possible in the field of ‘mere’ literacy while 
functionality and Social awareness have, generally, 
been neglected and not given due emphasis. 


(h) Active involvement of the local community in the 


Programme is essential. This would go a long way 
towards motivating the people and in sustaining their 
interest in the Programme. The drop-out rate will also 
be reduced ultimately. Selection of suitable places 
and provision of seating and lighting facilities etc» 
would improve the working of adult education 
centres and contribute to more conducive atmosphere 
for learning. It is the process of creation of a learning 
environment that is to be emphasised and not our 
Pre-occupation with the fulfilment of physical targets. 


(č) The less Privileged and forgotten sections such as 


women, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and back- 
ward classes have to be kept in mind. The coverage 
of out-of-school girls and women. particularly, has 
to be substantially stepped up. Special attention also 
needs to be paid to the organisation of programmes for 
the physically handicapped. A few pilot and experi- 
mental projects could be taken Up in this area, 
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2. 


(j) Coordination and linkages with the development 


(k) The programmes of post-literacy and 


Q) 


(m) 


To 


(a) 


functionaries and departments have to be streng- 
thened. Collaboration with the formal educational 


system is also to be secured to the optimum level. A 


proper coordination machinery is to be devised and 


utilized to the maximum. 
follow-up have 


d strengthened with a view to avoid- 
literacy of the neo-literates and to 
induct them inthe process of self-learning. Organi- 


sation of community centres, libraries and reading- 


rooms assumes much importance in this respect. It is 


only through spontaneous and uninhibited participa- 
tion of the people in the process of development that 
the goals of life-long education can be realized. This 
is also the way to change the climate in favour of 


higher human and moral values and a just social order. 


In addition to preparation and use of need-based 
and problem-oriented curricula and appropriate 


training and ‘orientation of personnel mentioned above, 
we have to ensure preparation and use of suitable 
teaching, learning, supplementary guide and follow- 
up reading materials on 8 variety of subjects. The 

d use of audio-visual 


f preparation an 
folk and mass media can hardly be over- 


to be activised an 
ing relapse into il 


importance © 

aids including 
emphasised. 

Due emphasis has to be given to the aspects of monitor- 

i d research in the field of adult educa- 

in the ultimate analysis, these would 


tion; because, in 
entin the coverage and quality of 


Jead to improvem 
the programme which we all aim at and really desire 


to achieve. 
sum Up: some of the significant aspects of the 
adult education programmes may be identified and 


recapitulated. These are : 
flexibility of the programme, 
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(5) inter-sectora] and inter-agency coordination, i 

(c) appealing instructional programmes using traditional 
and mass media, 

(d) carefully designed, group specific and worl oe 
curricula which would be integrated as part o 
development activity, 

(e) focus on the weaker Sections, E. 

(f) involvement of the voluntary agencies of establishe 
repute which have great capacity to innovate, 

(9) network of Tural libraries and post-literacy follow- 
up Programmes, A 

(h) optimum utilization of existing facilities available in 
the community, and 

() qualitative improvement of the educational system 
as a whole, 

3. In spite of the magnitude of the task in the field of 
adult literacy we have to do whatever we can, how- 


Tti e 
Soever humble our contribution might be. ‘It is ae 
cursing the darkness; it is better to light a candle’. 


Conclusion 


; 1. An attempt has been made in the preceding chapters to 
give a brief account of the concept and significance of adult 
education; some programmes taken UP since Independence 


including those envisaged in the current, i.e. the Sixth Five Year 
Plan (1980-85) and major areas of resource development for 
an effective programme of adult education. This short des- 

view mainly the under- 


cription has been provided keeping in 
graduate university students. ‘Accordingly, the book has been 


entitled as a ‘First Book on Adult Education in India’. 

2. For a detailed study of the programme including analysis 
of its major aspects, however, further efforts are needed with 
a view to bringing out a series of publications on different as- 
pects; administrative, d financial, on the one 

i emic areas on the 


by the author in due course. 
3. Priority has been given to non 

particularly in the productive age-group of 15 

the current Five Year Plan. This age-grouP 


in view of its potentia. 
of productivity in the country's economy. 
tiated in the previous plans and which for- 


adult education ini 

med part of the minimum needs programme of elementary edu- 
ght to be made more effective and further extended 

in cooperation with other developmental activities and employ- 

ment age cies. adequate measures to make 

the life of the commo; the lot of the common man, 


„formal education for adults 
to 35 years during 
has been selected 
in raising the level 


n man better; 
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] i tion 
however, depends, mainly on the efficiency in the implementati 
of the Plan, 


4. While, on the one hand, we want to achieve 90% es 
mentin the age-group of 6 to 11 years and 50% in the Matha 
of 11 to 14 years, we shall have to organise IAN A P m 
education programmes for the upper age-group particularly i 
to 35 years, This programme for out-of-school youth and adults: 


“aims at extending appropriate educational suppocte io c 
concerned groups of individuals and cep cer. 
ments through carefully designed, group-specific e devo: 
based curricula Which would be integrated as part o: 
lopment activity". 


aker 
5. Further, in designing the programme, the lot of wa 
Sections like women, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, "s 
labourers and slum dwellers has to bo kept in proper 


"Literacy, of course, is the base on which a country bur is 
built. By itself, T do not think this so important. ap i 
does open out new worlds to a person. I personally d a 
imagine what life would be like if I could not rea TP 
through books, meet new people, new ideas and a B. 
know many things which would, otherwise be beyon 5d 
horizon....I am Sure that this work will expand E d 
help us to bring new life which we want in our Sooiety, a 
give a new trend to the thinking of our rural people. 


. s dira 
These meaningful words of our Prime Minister Smt. In 


serious 
Gandhi Spoken a few years back, deserve due and 
consideration, : 


6. Exclusion of a vast majority of our people from the = 
cess of education, is the most disturbing aspect of Ve et 
and socia] planning in the country. Although attainment a 
literacy is not a goal in itself; it has, however, to be consider 
as a means to an end, life-long education ‘from cradle to 
grave’. We have to keep reminding ourselves of what the, Father 
of the Nation had said in this regard. 
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es illiteracy is India’s sin and shame and must be 
; MC. But the literacy campaign must not end with 
owledge of alphabets. It must go hand in hand with 


ES spreading of useful knowledge’... ~- ‘adult education 
m not necessarily begin or end with literacy and yet 
iteracy is an essential part of it...--- no programme of 


of it to acquire the knowledge 


literacy and making use 
their problems including 


necessary to help in solving 


poverty.” 
7. The importance of adult education for development both 
on the whole, cannot be 


of the individual and of the community, 
over-emphasised. 
“Only yesterday, we finished the discussion on the Five 


Year Plan (First). If that Plan is really going to be given 
effect from today, then it is quite essential that there shall 
be solid foundation of social education. The Five Year 
plan is not merely a plan of putting uP production schemes 
like agriculture and industry, in the production of right 
type of human beings, in the improvement of human be- 
ings, education plays the basic part.” 
This spirit underlying the emphasis laid on adult (social) edu- 
cation right from the First Five -Year Plan in the country by 
our late Prime Minister Pt. Jawaharlal Nebru about thirty years 
ago in 1952 is to be re-captured. We have to constantly keep 
nd, both in letter and spirit, while organising the adult 


this in mi 
education programmes for different sections of population in 
different regions. 

on our part is not enough. We need the 


8. Mere aspiration 
*plue-prints' to be translated 
movement of Adult Education in 
f the scientist” and the 
ave to combine themselves to 


into actual ‘field prints’. In the 
the country ‘the rigorous 
meni ‘courageous action of the 
hero-wart ior h produce worthwhile 
and practicable results. 
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9. I would like to conclude this book with yet another e 

listic, practical and valuable sentence from Mahatma Gandhi: 
“Education should be so revolutionised so as to answer 
to the wants of the Poorest villager.” 

This sentence really sets up the model for any programme of 
education, particularly, adult education. India has ders 
Several concepts and Programmes for out-of-school youth an 
adults during the last three decades or so. We romani ie 
concepts and programmes of Social education, functione 
literacy, non-formal education and the national adult education 
Programme, to name a few of the milestones. To my mind, 
Any programme of Adult Education should be “FREE”: F 
denoting ‘flexibility’; ‘R? indicating ‘relevance’; ‘E’ indicating 
‘equality with the formal system’ and the last letter ‘E’ being the 
ultimate objective te. ‘equalization of educational opportunities. 
The word ‘FREE? also denotes freedom from the rigidities pre- 
Sent in the existing formal educational system. It is only when 
We translate the word ‘FREE’ on the lines indicated above, 


We shall be able to realise the objectives set forth by the Father 
of the Nation, 
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APPENDIX—I (a) 


India : Literacy —1901-1981—Total Population 
Poa Sea a ee ee eee 


Year Persons Males Females 
(ye 
1901 5.35% ` 9.83% 0.60% 
1911 5.92% 10.56% 1.05% 
1921 7.16% 12.21% 1.81% 
1931 9.50% 15.59% 2.93% 
1941 16.10% 24.90% 7.30% 
1951 16.67% 24.9596 7.93% 
1961 24.02% 34.44% 12.95% 
1971 29.45% 39.45% 18,69% 
1981 36.17% 46.74% 24.88% 


Source: Provisional Population Totals—Paper I of 1981 


Census. 
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APPENDIX—I (b) 


Literacy in India: 1981 


State/Union Territories arranged in the order of literacy ranking 
in 1981 census and comparison with 1971 census 


Ranking States|Union 
in 1981 Territory 


ROS ICC SEO A 


Kerala 
Chandigarh 
Delhi 


Mizoram 
Goa, Daman & Diu 
Lakshadweep 


b Pondicherry 
. Andaman & Nico. 


bar Islands 
Maharashtra 


- Tamil Nadu 
- Gujarat 


Manipur 


- Nagaland 
- Himachal Pradesh 


ipura 


- West Bengal 
Punj 


jab 


- Karnataka 
. Haryana 
F Orissa 


- Meghalaya 


Andhra Pradesh 


- Madhya Pradesh 
: tar Pradesh 


adra & Nagar 
Haveli 


- Bihar 
- Rajasthan 
- Arunachal Pradesh 


Literacy 
rate-1981 


3 


69.17% 
64.68%, 
61.06%, 
59.50%, 
55.86%, 
54.72%, 
54.23%, 
51.27% 


47.37%, 
45.78%, 
43.75%, 
41.99% 
41.99% 
41.94% 
41.58%, 
40.88%, 
40.74% 
38.41, 
35.84%, 
34.12% 
33.839; 
33.22%, 
29.9467 


27.82%, 
27.38%, 


26.60% 
26.01% 
24.05% 
20.09% 


Literacy Rank- 


rate-1971 ing in 
1971 
4 5 
60.42% 2 
61.56% 1 
55.0100 3 
53.79% 4 
44.75% 6 
43.0000 7 
46.02% 5 
43.69% 8 
39.18%, 10 
39.46% 9 
35.79% 11 
32.91% 14 
27.40% 19 
31.96% 15 
30.98% 17 
33.20% 13 
33.67% 12 
31.52% 16 
26.89% — 90 
26.18% 21 
17.74% 27 
29.49% 18 
245792 99 
22.1497 93 
21.70% 24 
14.97% 98 
19.945, — 95 
19.07% — 96 
11.29% 59 


Percen- 
tage in- 
crease of 

literacy 


6 


14.48 
2: 5.07 
+ 9.80 
4-10.90 
-- 24.83 
-- 25.33 
417.84 
4-17.02 


+20.90 
4-16.02 
22.24 
427.59 
+53.25 
+31.23 
434.22 
4-23.13 
+21.00 
+21.86 
+33.28 
+30.33 
+90.70 
-+ 12.65 
+21.86 
+25.65 
+26.18 


-- 71.69 
430.44 
426.11 
+77.95 


Source: Provisional Population Totals—Paper Tof 1981 Census. 
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APPENDIX—I (d) 


Statement indicating districts having literacy rate below/above 
the national average: 1981 
MEER Sm s — 
No. of No. of Total 


Literacy dist. be- — dist. No. of 
State/UT rate low na- . above dis- 
tional national tricts 


average average 


e 


m 


1. Andhra Pradesh 29.72 19 4 23 
9. Assam) 2) oe eee eee Census not yet conducted...... 
3. Bihar 26.01 29 2 31 
4. Gujarat 43.74 4 15 19 
5. Haryana 35.84 6 6 12 
6. Himachal Pradesh 41.94 4 8 12 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 26.17 13 1 14 
8. Karnataka 38.41 8 11 19 
9. Kerala 69.17 Vue 12 12 
10. Madhya Pradesh 27.82 40 5 45 
11. Maharashtra 47.02 6 20 96 
12. Manipur 41.52 2 4 6 
13. Meghalaya 33.35 4 1 5 
14, Nagaland 41.99 2 5 7 
15. Orissa 34.12 8 5 13 
16, Punjab 40.74 4 8 12 
17. Rajasthan 24.05 26 x 96 
18. Sikkim 33.92 3 1 4 
19. Tamilnadu 45.78 2 14 16 
20. Tripura 41.68 T 2 3 
91. Uttar Pradesh 27.40 45 ll 56 
99. West Benga! 40.88 7 9 16 
93. A & N Islan 51.27 6 2 9 
24. Arunachal Pradesh 20.09 9 ji 9 
2b. Chandigarh 64.68 d 1 1 
96. D& N Haveli 26.60 1 1 
27. Delhi 61.06 5 i 1 
28. Goa, Daman & Diu 55.86 uo 3 3 
29. Lakshadweep 54.72 ie 1 1 
30. Mizoram 59.50 e 3 3 
31. Pondicherry 54.07 D 4 4 

36.12 243 159 402 
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Administrative, Advisory and Resource Structure for Adult Education in India 
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Project 
Resource 
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oe 
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APPENDIX—III 


List of Resource Centres for Adult Education 


__ (These provide assistance to Adult Education Programmes 
un the field of training personnel; preparation of teaching, learn- 
ing, guide and follow-up materials; research, monitoring and 


evaluation etc.) 


National Level 
1. National Resource Centre, Diréctorate of Adult 
Education (Ministry of Education & Culture), Govt. 
of India, 34, Community Centre, Basant Lok, Vasant 
Vihar, New Delhi-110057. 


State Level 


2. State Resource Centre, 
Adult Education, Osmania University, 


(A.P.) 

3. State Resource Centre, DEEPAYATAN, Kamal 
Cottage, Boring Road, Patna-800001. 

4. State Resource Centre, Teachers' Training College. 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ashram Road, Ahmedabad- 


380014. 
5. State Resource Centre for Adult Education, Haryana 
Education Department, Chandigarh. 


6. State Resource Centre for Adult Education, Cjo 
Post-Graduate Department of Education, Kashmir 
University, 48-Naseem Bagh Campus, Hazratbal, 


Srinagar-190006 (JK). 


Department of Continuing/ 
Hyderabad 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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“State Resource Centre, Karnataka State Adult Edu- 
cation Council, P.B. No. 2, Krishnamurtipuram, 
Mysore-570004. 

State Resource Centre Kerala Association for NFE 
and Development, Saksharta Bhavan, Trivandrum- 
695014. 


State Resource Centre, Utkal Navjeevan Mandal, 
P.O. Angul, District Dhankanal, Orissa-759122. 


State Resource Centre for Non-formal apr 
Indian Institute of Education, 128/2, Karve Road, 
Kathrud, Pune-411004, 


Regional Resource Centre for Adult Education 
and Continuing Education, Punjab University, 
Chandigarh, 


State Resource Centre for Adult Education, Rajasthan 
Adult Education Association, 0-58, Ramdas Marg, 
Tilak Nagar, Jaipur. 


State Resource Centre for Non-formal Education, 
Tamil Nadu Board of Continuing Education, Asso- 
ciation of Surgeons of India Building, 2, Adams 
Road, Madras-600005. 


State Resource Centre for Adult Education, Literacy 


House, P.O. Alambagh, Kanpur Road, Lucknow 
(U.P.) 


State Resource Centre for Adult Education, C/o, 
Bengal Social Service: League, 1/6, Raja Dinendra 
Street, Calcutta-700009 (WB). 


State Resource Centre for Adult Education, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, Okhla, New Delhi. 
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